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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IMPULSE ON BOTH SIDES. 


NE effect produced upon Clement by late events was an unac- 
countable chill in his feelings towards Montana. It was not 
anything so definite as actual distrust. He had not thought the 
matter out in any way, or asked himself anything as to the nature 
of the change in his feelings. But the change was there, present 
always, and filling him with a certain pain. He was unwilling to see 
Montana. He shrank from speaking to him. He would, if possible, 
have avoided thinking of him. Perhaps this may have come merely 
from the unlucky accident by which he had been prevented from 
being with Mr. Varlowe to the last, and of which Montana was the 
innocent cause. But, whatever its source, the feeling in Clement’s 
mind was there. He no longer thought with eagerness of Montana’s 
great scheme. He shrank from the idea of taking part in it, or of 
allying his fortunes in any way with Montana’s leadership. Some- 
times he felt that this was ungrateful and unworthy on his part, and 
he tried to put away the thought or to stifle it, but it would come 
back again. 

In the old days, when men believed in ghosts, it sometimes hap- 
pened that one was dimly, darkly conscious of the presence of some 
spectral visitant in the room with him. He saw nothing, he heard 
nothing out of the common, but the air was chill with the mysterious 
unseen presence ; and as darkness looks with its hundred eyes, so this 
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invisible companionship made its presence palpable by its myriad 
touches. Somewhat in the same way a phantom had arisen between 
Clement Hope and Montana. Unseen, its presence was felt. Voice- 
less, it bade Clement stand apart from Montana. 

Clement was very busy for some few days. He threw an unresting 
energy now into all he had to do ; it relieved him from grief, and indeed 
energy belonged to his nature, long as it had been suppressed. There 
were many matters of business to arrange in consequence of Mr, 
Varlowe’s death. There were two wills made by Mr. Varlowe, one 
of several years’ standing, with the contents of which Clement was 
familiar. It left everything to him, in the event of the missing son 
not reappearing ; if the son should reappear, it divided the property 
equally between Clement and him. The second will, made shortly 
before Varlowe’s death, left the whole to Clement uncondition- 
ally. ‘The property, in houses and in money, was very consider- 
able. Clement would be a comparatively rich man should the son 
not reappear ; even should the son come back and the division take 
place, he would still have more money than he wanted or cared for. 
He was resolved that he would not lead an idle life any more. The 
one thing that had tried and troubled him during the life of his bene- 
factor was the way in which he had to live—striving for nothing, 
accomplishing nothing. Until lately he had hoped to devote himself 
to Montana’s scheme and Montana’s service ; now he no longer felt 
any inclination that way. But Montana had shown him a path to tread. 
Why should he not found a new colony for himself, on smaller propor- 
tions, indeed, and a much more modest principle than Montana’s vast 
enterprise, but a new colony, where striving, high-hearted men and 
women, now borne down by the cruel conditions of life in great 
cities, should breathe free fresh air, and earn a happy living by energy 
and combination? The idea grew more and more fascinating as 
Clement turned it over day and night. That way, he felt, his inclina- 
tions, his capacity, and his ambition lay. There was nothing else 
left in our modern civilisation for one who had a real longing to do 
great work which should satisfy his own energy and serve his fellows. 
The scheme had an alluring savour of romance and of heroism 
about it. It was nobler than mere exploring. It was far more poetic 
than the writing of poor verses. It was more generous in its scope than 
any effort of beneficence here at home could be ; its results, if it 
succeeded, would be more abiding than any work of art Clement was 
ever likely to give to the world. It would enable him to repay to 
many men and women all the unspeakable kindness his benefactor 
had lavished so long upon him. “The money isn’t mine in any 
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sense,” Clement kept saying to himself; “if I took it for myself, it 
would be only accepting alms in another form. I'll earn it by making 
it of use to others ; and I'll make the giver’s name live for ever in 
the grateful memory of men and women.” For he was resolved that 
the little Eden he proposed to found should perpetuate Mr. Varlowe’s 
name. In the United States, as Clement knew, there were thriving 
settlements called after all manner of private individuals utterly 
unknown to the world before. Why should not his new colony 
be called “‘ Varlowe” ? 

“‘They shall remember me here and say I have done well,” he 
thought again and again, with pride and melancholy pleasure. 

Who were to remember him? The Marions? Well, he should like 
them to remember him with kindness ; but it was not the thought of 
their kind remembrance that made his eyes light and his voice trem- 
ble. Melissa? Alas, no! He only felt ashamed of himself now when 
he recalled his foolish, unreal fancy for poor Melissa. He knew only 
too well that that was not love at all. He knew it now by positive 
experience. Now, indeed, he felt what genuine love was; and 
mingling with every thought, selfish or unselfish, which rose up in his 
mind as he planned his new Utopia, was the belief that Geraldine 
would approve of what he was doing. He longed for the mere pride 
and delight of telling her what he meant to do, even while it was 
only yet a thought or a dream. At least, she would believe it a 
generous thought ; her soft kindly eyes would smile approval of his 
dream, and encourage him to make it a reality. Was there a faint 
distant hope that she might one day come to think well of him—so 
well that she might even care for him? Even in his own heart he 
hardly put it so boldly as to think of her loving him. 

At least, he would go and see her. No one else should know 
of his plan and his dreams until they had been made known to her. 
Full of these thoughts, lifted by them out of himself, he went to see 
Geraldine. He had not heard anything of what had been happening 
in Captain Marion’s house since he last was there ; he knew nothing 
of the inquiries that were going on in the north, or of poor Melissa’s 
flight. 

Meanwhile, Melissa’s escapade was not taken in London exactly as 
people took it in the town from which she came. In London, 
hardly anybody knew anything about it, and of the small minority 
who knew anything, a still smaller minority took the slightest interest 
in the matter. But in Melissa’s own town it was, as she had pre- 
dicted, a public talk and scandal. It proved utterly impossible 
to keep it from the knowledge of everybody. Not more than an 
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hour or two had she been missing when Marion’s reassuring tele 
gram came to Mr. Aquitaine, and yet, in that time, inquiry enough 
had been made and alarm enough manifested to set the town in a 
sort of commotion. Soon there came the testimony of the man in 
the art gallery and the testimony of the porter at the station, and 
then it turned out that a great number of persons had seen Melissa 
and recognised her, and wondered where she was going, although, 
oddly enough, they had never said anything about it till the supposed 
scandal of the story came out. At last, there were so many rivals for 
the honour of having seen, and noticed, and suspected, and guessed 
all about her and her flight, that it would almost seem as if every 
man, woman, and child in the whole place had followed, watched, 
and studiously recorded every movement of the daughter of the great 
house of Aquitaine on that day, and was well aware of what she was 
doing, where she was going, and why she was leaving her home. 

Mrs. Aquitaine took the matter calmly and sweetly. It did not 
strike her as anything very remarkable. It was silly of the girl to 
have gone making an afternoon call on a strange gentleman, she 
thought, and especially foolish to go flurrying up to London on a 
hot day in that kind of way ; but, beyond that, Mrs. Aquitaine was 
not impressed. She would have received Melissa composedly, and 
been as sweet and kind and languidly contented as ever. Mr. Aquitaine 
took the affair differently. Out of his very affection for the girl and 
his tenderness to her, and his sudden disappointment and anger, 
there grew for the time a strange harshness in him. 

He wrote to Captain Marion a quiet, cold letter, in which he 
absolutely declined to go for his daughter, or to see her, or to have 
anything to do with her forthe present. “She has made herself 
the heroine of a scandal,” he wrote, “and until that scandal is for- 
gotten, if it ever is, I don’t want to see her here. You are so kind, 
that I can ask you to take charge of her for the present ; and in Lon- 
don nobody knows anything or cares any thing about the name of 
Aquitaine. I will take her abroad after a while, when I have thought 
over what is best to do, but for the present I shall not see her.” 

This was a relief to Melissa. She had dreaded a scene—her 
father coming up and upbraiding her, and trying to take her home 
again. She was now quietly miserable. She avoided as much as 
possible seeing anyone. She did not often come down to dinner 
with the rest of the family. When she did she was silent, or spoke 
aggressively by fits and starts. 

Geraldine was very attentive to her, and tried as much as possi- 
ble not to leave her alone. Captain Marion, of course, was always 
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kind, but there was something in his manner that showed Melissa 
how completely he had changed his opinion with regard to her. 
Indeed, Marion was doing his best to avoid feeling a certain dislike 
for the poor girl, and he could not accomplish his wish. 

“T am greatly afraid about Melissa,” Geraldine said to him. 

“Why afraid, Geraldine? What can happen to her now?” 

“T don’t know ; but there is something alarming to me in her 
ways, in her silence, and her looks. I am afraid she will try to get 
away from us, or to do something.” 

These vague words “‘to do something,” generally mean what 
the speaker dreads to say more plainly, but has distinctly in mind. 
If Geraldine could have allowed her thoughts a full expression, she 
would have said that she was afraid Melissa might at some moment 
be tempted to kill herself. 

Marion was not alarmed. “Oh, it is nothing,” he said; “she is a 
silly, petulant girl. She will soon come right. I wonder at Aquitaine. 
It is ridiculous of him to go on in that obstinate way. He had much 
better come up and take Melissa home and be kind to her. But he 
will soon give in, you'll find. He is a very kindly hearted fellow, 
only obstinate—all those northern men are obstinate. He will soon 
come up, and be very glad to have the whole thing forgotten. All will 
come right. Don’t be alarmed, Geraldine. Pray don’t, like a dear 
girl, conjure up any unnecessary phantoms to worry and distress us. 
We have had enough of that sort of thing lately.” 

These were dreary days for Geraldine. How many were they? 
Not many, surely—three or four at the most of this blank and melan- 
choly seclusion; but they seemed very long. Montana did not 
come near them all the time ; that was a relief. He would not come, 
Geraldine supposed, while Melissa was there. Marion went and saw 
him sometimes ; but Geraldine for these few days was relieved from 
his presence, and that was something of a set-off against the discom- 
fort of the life she was leading. She watched over Melissa with an 
anxious care, as if the girl were her sister ; and she received little 
but petulance in return. 

So much gloom had come over the household, that even Sydney 
Marion, usually very patient, began to complain openly of it, and 
wondered why nobody could do anything to brighten their life for 
them. 

Katherine spoke bitterly of Melissa. She had an especial spite 
against her just now, because her being immured in the house 
kept Montana from visiting them. ‘Trescoe was still in the north. 
He had gone there when Captain Marion returned, and Katherine 
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had been delighting herself with the hope that Montana would come 
very often, and that she could admire him without the check of 
Frank’s angry looks. Melissa had not only committed the unpar- 
donable impropriety of falling in love with Montana, and telling him 
so, and going to his house, but she was guilty of the additional 
offence of keeping Montana away from the place where Mrs. 
Trescoe was anxiously looking out for him. 

Marion was determined that the moment Trescoe came up from 
the north, he and Katherine should go off to the Continent at once, 
and he sincerely hoped that they would not come back until 
Montana had crossed the Atlantic. “Then,” he thought, “ things will 
come right again.” To-morrow, or at farthest the day after, everything 
would come right. With Captain Marion’s buoyancy of tempera- 
ment, things were always coming right again to-morrow, or the day 
after at the farthest. But he looked worn and sad. Geraldine had 
seen him thus of late, and had been greatly troubled. 

She said as much : 

“TI am so sorry for you, Captain Marion. You try to make every 
one happy, and you ought to be so happy yourself; and yet I know 
you are greatly distressed by all this. It is very hard on you.” 

“Well, for the matter of that, it is a good deal harder upon you, 
Geraldine ; for you are young, and I brought you over here for a 
holiday, and it doesn’t seem likely to be much of a holiday after all. 
If your mother only knew, she would have a good right to scold me; 
only I don’t believe she ever scolded anyone in her life.” 

“I must return to her very soon,” Geraldine said ; “I am afraid 
she must miss me.” 

“ There, I knew!” Marion exclaimed. “I knew you would want 
to get back at once. I expected that; I only wanted that! You 
are the only person who keeps us alive here—I haven’t another 
rational creature to speak a word to ; and now you are talking about 
going back to America !” 

“TI don’t like to desert you, indeed, Captain Marion ; but I am 
always thinking of my mother ; and I think I ought to go home, for 
many reasons.” 

“Yes, yes, I know some of them; and I know how dreadfully 
stupid things are here for a young woman——” 

“ No, no, it isn’t that,” Geraldine pleaded warmly. 

“No, I don’t believe it is ; but of course it is natural you should 
want to get back to your home—although it isn’t your home, after 
all. America isn’t your home. Why can’t you make your home 
here?” 
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Then Marion suddenly stopped, remembering what Katherine 
had said, and what, according to her account, many others were saying. 
He was afraid Geraldine might misunderstand him, and become 
embarrassed. 

*T don’t see why Mrs. Rowan might not come over and live in 
England,” he said. “She has friends enough here, I am sure.” 

“Her idea was,” Geraldine explained, “that there is a better 
opening for young women in America than here. You see, Captain 
Marion, I can’t always lead this easy, pleasant kind of life-——” 

“ Pleasant!” Marion interjected. ‘Mighty pleasant some of us 
have made it for you!” 

“I shall have to do something,” she went on, without noticing his 
interruption. “My mother has only a small income ; and it is only 
for—for herself.” Geraldine could not bear to say “ for her own 
life.” ‘I shall have to do something. I can do a good many things 
in a sort of way; and I could get on better out in America than here 
where there are ever so many women who can do all I can, anda 
great deal better. So we thought of fixing ourselves in the States.” 

“ But you'll never have to do anything. You are certain to get 
married, Geraldine.” 

Geraldine coloured slightly and shook her head. 

“ Well, at all events your mother doesn’t expect you just yet. She 

-was quite willing to leave you in our charge for twelve months at 
least, and there’s a long time of that torun. You must not talk of 
leaving just yet. I could not do without you now.” ; 

“T should not like to leave you,” Geraldine said simply,—* at 
least, until you can do without me.” 

“ My dear girl,” Marion asked impulsively, “I wonder when that 
would be? I want you very much; you are the only reasonable 
being I have now to talk to. I am not so very happy in my girls as I 
expected to be. Perhaps I oughtn’t to speak of this even to you, 
Geraldine, but I have got into the way of telling you everything. 
You see, we don’t get on together so well, my girls and I ; we don’t 
hit it off as I hoped we might do. Katherine has changed greatly—one 
can’t help seeing that—and Sydney is so undemonstrative and cold. 
I dare say she is affectionate enough, but she doesn’t show it ; and 
something is troubling her -now, I think, and she doesn’t tell me, 
and there is no confidence between us. So I wish you to stay as 
long as you can, Geraldine. I really can’t spare you at present. 
Odd that I should talk in this way, but really I should miss you 
much more than one of my own daughters.” 

“T wish I were your daughter,” said Geraldine. 
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“SodoI. Atleast—” Then he hesitated for a moment. “At 
least, I know I am just as fond of you as if you were.” 

*‘And I am very fond of you,” said Geraldine frankly, “and I 
shall be sorry to leave you whenever it is to be. You have always 
been so kind and good to me, and I feel as if I had known you since 
I was a child. I suppose your being my father’s friend makes me 
feel so, but I don’t feel the same to anyone else.” . 

A strange sensation went through Marion’s heart as he looked 
into the girl’s face and saw her so beautiful, so affectionate, and so 
outspoken. “If she really cares for no one—for no young man,” he 
thought, “why should she ever go away? Could she do any better 
than stay here?” 

At the same moment a thought like that was passing through 
Geraldine’s own mind. “He has been better than a brother to me. 
I am not in love with anybody. I wish I were. Nobody that I care 
for is likely to be in love with me. If it would make him happy that 
I should stay with him always, why should I not do so? It would 
delight my mother, I know. The world begins to be very blank and 
dreary. I don’t care to look far forward. What could I do better 
than this, if it would please him? What could I do better than 
devote my life to him ?” 

Surely some light of the thought that was in both their minds 
must have passed from the eyes of one to the eyes of the other. 

* Do you know what people have been saying of us, Geraldine ?” 
he asked, and he took her hand in his. 

She answered No, but she could not keep from blushing. 

“ They say I am very fond of you, my dear, and that I want to 
marry you. I don’t wonder at their saying it, Geraldine; although 
it made me angry on your account. Why should a girl like you 
marry a man like me? You would look for twenty times my merits 
and half my years ; wouldn’t you?” 

He had taken both her hands in his now, and he looked appeal- 
ingly into her eyes. There was a moment of silence. He waited 
patiently. He knew she understood him. She could hardly speak. 
The tumult in her “fighting soul” was too much for her as yet; 
and still, she had been expecting this, somehow, for many minutes 
before Marion’s words were spoken. Spoken as they were, and by 
him, the words were a proposal of marriage. 

“You don’t answer,” Marion said; “ you are not angry with 
me, Geraldine ?” 

“Oh, no—how could I be angry? Yes, if you would really like 
it—if it would please you—to have me for your wife, I will marry 
you, Captain Marion, with—with pleasure.” 
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A strange, keen pang went through Marion’s heart—a mingled 
joy and pain. Geraldine, then, was willing to marry him, at his age ; 
that beautiful, proud girl! But she did not love him. She would 
marry him to please him, and also, he was sure, to be free for ever 
from the importunity of one whom she feared. She did not pretend 
to love him ; she had made her meaning clear enough in the fewest 
words—if he liked her enough to make her his wife, he might have 
her. Well, it ought to be happiness to him to have her on any 
terms. She would make his life happy. His daughters could not 
make him happy any more. His hopes that way had all gone. 

“You are sure that you are quite willing, Geraldine? I don’t 
ask you if you love me; I suppose I have passed the age for being 
loved ——” 

“T am very fond of you,” Geraldine truly said. 

“ And you are really willing ?” 

“T am really willing. I am very grateful.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips. Somehow, he did not venture 
to kiss her, although she had promised to be his wife. But Geraldine 
drew towards him and, her face crimsoning all over, she kissed him. 
He grew as red as a boy might do. 

“ My sweet, darling girl!” was all he could say fora moment. Then 
he told her that he would leave her to herself to think this all over ; 
and he was on the brink of saying that if she found she did not quite 
like it he would not hold herto her word. But he stopped himself, 
remembering that this might seem almost an insult to the girl. 

“What will your mother say?” he asked. 

“ She will be glad,” Geraldine answered simply. 

This was a relief and a joy to Marion. He kept his word, and left 
Geraldine for the moment. When their conversation was beginning, 
Marion would have held any man or woman mad who suggested the 
possibility of its ending as it did—of Geraldine Rowan consenting to 
be his wife, or, indeed, of his allowing himself to ask her. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“ aN’ "TWERE TO GIVE AGAIN—BUT “TIS NO MATTER.” 


GERALDINE sat fora while listless and thoughtful. The excitement 
of her sudden impulse had gone from her and left her in a condition 
of mental reaction, almost of collapse. She was not sorry for what 
she had done. She still felt that it was the right thing todo. In that, 
as in many other events of her life, she had acted entirely on impulse, 
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and she had no misgivings as yet about this impulse. It would 
please Captain Marion, she thought, and make him happy ; and what 
better use could she turn her life to than to make him happy? She 
saw that he was not happy with his daughters and that he was not 
likely to be, and at any rate Sydney would probably soon marry and 
leave him. He was far too young to be left to a lonely life—too 
young in spirit and heart, at least; too young even in years. It 
would please her mother, Geraldine thought. Mrs. Rowan looked 
on Captain Marion as her dearest friend. It was nothing of a sacri- 
fice, for Marion was not really an old man, and Geraldine told herself 
that she did not feel as young as her years, and life might possibly be 
a hard struggle enough for her mother and for herself if she did not 
marry. ‘Then there was the certainty of escaping any further perse- 
cution from Montana. The moment it was known that she was 
engaged to Captain Marion, her soul and spirit would be free from 
the depressing influence that had seemed of late to be weighing her 
fatally down. ll things considered, she again told herself she had 
done right, and that she could not but be glad. But how is it with a 
young woman who has just promised to marry a man, and has to 
begin to reassure herself that moment, telling her soul that she has 
done right, that she is certain to be happy, that she has no excuse 
for repentance or regret ? 

Geraldine started from her dreamy, depressed mood as a door 
opened and a servant came in with a card. Why did she turn so red 
when she looked at the name? Why was she so embarrassed? Why 
did she get up and go to the window and look away from the servant 
while hastily saying that the owner of the card was to be admitted to 
see her? The sudden sensation that passed through Geraldine’s heart 
at the moment brought the first doubt with it. She had never thought 
of this before ; she did not dare to allow her mind to dwell upon it 
now. But it is certain that a strange sharp pang of regret, and of 
something like shame, shot through her heart as she took the card 
in her hand and read the name of ‘‘ Clement Hope.” 

Then there came a sudden reaction—a rush of feeling the 
other way. “I can be so kind and friendly with him now,” she said 
to herself ; “I may be as friendly as ever I please, and I can doa 
great many things to help him and to make him happy, and Captain 
Marion will assist me.” She became confident and courageous again 
at the thought. “ A married woman can do so much that a girl must not 
attempt to do. I shall make myself ever so useful to him as well as 
to others. Yes, I have done right. I know now I have done right. I 
wonder, what will he think? I wonder, will he be glad—will he care 
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atall? Perhaps I might do something for him with Melissa. But, 
oh, that’s impossible! Melissa is not fit for him any more.” 

Clement Hope entered the room. Geraldine had not seen him 
since that sad grey morning when she ran away back into the dismal 
house where Mr. Varlowe lay dead rather than meet him face to face 
and look on him while he heard the news that the kind old man had 
died in his absence. 

Clement was more embarrassed than she, which was but natural. 
He was cruelly conscious of being in love with her, and he was 
ashamed to think that she must have known of his imaginary passion 
for Melissa ; that perhaps she believed in it still. He began the con- 
versation by talking of the fine weather. Geraldine, however, cut 
this short very promptly. She received him with a cordiality the 
most frank and warm. She looked at him with sympathetic eyes. 
He had grown paler and thinner, she thought, and more like a 
picture by Andrea del Sarto than ever. They talked for a while ot 
the Marions, and Mr. Trescoe, and Mr. Aquitaine. Geraldine was at 
first in doubt whether it was well to speak of Melissa, but it occurred 
to her that if she said nothing about the girl it might lead Clement 
to suppose that she knew of his hopeless passion ; and so she thought 
the best thing was to speak of Miss Aquitaine as of anyone else. 
Clement coloured a little when she first mentioned Melissa, but not 
for the reason that Geraldine might have supposed. 

So far, both he and Geraldine had seemed instinctively to avoid 
the mention of Montana’s name. Geraldine had distinct reasons for 
wishing to keep that name as much as possible out of her thoughts, 
and Clement had his reasons, undefined but strong. Still, they 
could not talk over things in general very long without sooner or 
later being forced to say something of Montana. Each, after a while, 
became conscious that both were unwilling to come to the subject, 
and that it would have to be come to ; and the result was that before 
long they stumbled on it awkwardly. 

“‘ Have you seen Mr. Montana of late?” Geraldine asked. 

No, Clement said, he had not seen him. “I suppose I ought 
to go and see him, but I don’t know. I don’t quite know yet 
what I mean to do with myself. I must turn to an active life of 
some kind. You see, Miss Rowan, my father, as I like to call 
him, brought me up in a way very pleasant to me, but not likely to 
make a man well fitted for an active career. He was very fond of 
me ; he was only too good and kind to me; and now he is gone, I 
don’t feel as if I were good formuch. But I mean to try. I mean to 
turn to and do something. I shan’t hang about the world as I used 
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to do, thinking I was going to be a poet, or a painter, or an author 
of some kind, and making no approach to anything. I don’t mean 
to think any more of poetry, or painting, or authorship. I mean to 
go in for a career of some energy, at all events.” 

“T thought,” she said, “you had made up your mind to throw 
in your lot with Mr. Montana, and to be one of his helpers in the 
new colony. That would be a great scheme, wouldn’t it?—I mean, 
if it could be carried out.” 

“ Yes, if it could be carried out,” said Clement, speaking each 
word slowly and with difficulty—“ if it could be carried out; but I 
have been growing rather sceptical lately.” 

“ Only growing sceptical lately ?” Geraldine asked. 

“Yes, only growing sceptical. I wasa great believer in it. You 
were not, I suppose ?” he asked, looking suddenly at her. 

“No,” Geraldine answered, “I never believed in it, and I never 
believed in him. Don’t think me too womanish in my instincts, and 
don’t think that I am only jumping to conclusions, as men say women 
always do, but I never had much faith in Mr. Montana. I know you 
had once ; have you now ?” 

“T wish you hadn’t asked me that,” Clement said. “I don’t 
like to ask myself. There is no reason in the world why I shouldn’t 
have just as much faith in him now as I ever had, but then “ 

* But then—” Geraldine said ; “ quite so; but then— There it is. 
I am glad to hear the ‘ but then,’ Mr. Hope—it is the best piece of 
news I have heard for some time, and indeed I have not heard much 
that was pleasant lately. I am sincerely glad that you have ceased 
to put a perfect faith in Mr. Montana.” 

“ T don’t know how it is, or why; I haven’t any reason. No- 
thing has happened. He ought to be the same to me. But 
somehow he is not, and there’s an end of it. Something seems to 
stand between him and me. I dread going to see him. I dread 
his coming to see me.” 

“Ts that,” she asked, “perhaps, because it was owing to him 
that you were sent out of the house at a wrong time that morning— 
that dismal, melancholy morning? ” 

“I don’t know,” Clement said. “I don’t think it is because ot 
that. That may have been the beginning of it. But that surely 
was no fault of his. It can’t be that. But ever since that morning 
I cannot bring myself to the same feeling for Montana. You will 
think me very ridiculous, Miss Rowan, but at the present moment 
my one strong desire is never to see him again.” 

“ Then, why should you see him again?” said Geraldine, “ Why 
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not avoid seeing him? Take my word for it, Mr. Hope, you are 
better without seeing him. I wish I were never to see him again, 
I would give a great deal to be able to get away from London and 
never see him again.” 

“ Shall I tell him what I saw and heard that morning?” she asked 
of herself. ‘Would it be right? Would it not be right? I cannot 
be mistaken. I did hear Montana call that poor old man ‘father’ ; 
I did hear the old man welcome him as his son.” ‘Then again, she 
thought it better the whole thing should rest, and be as a dream for 
her. To what end recalling a miserable, torturing question? It could 
but make Clement unhappy. If he needed to be warned against 
Montana, there might be good reason ; now it would be only to 
distract and distress him for nothing. 

“ But I haven’t come to pay you a mere formal call,” Clement 
suddenly said. “I want to tell you what I am going to do.” Then 
he went to work and explained his plans. Geraldine listened with 
an interest which kindled as he went along. Soon she became 
thoroughly absorbed in his projects, and delighted with the spirit in 
which they were conceived. This was exactly what she would have 
him to do. With all her dislike and mistrust of Montana, there had 
always been a certain fascination about his scheme, even for her. It 
seemed so noble in its purpose, and at the same time so practical 
in its beneficence ; and now it was especially charming to her to find 
an idea of the same kind taken up by Clement in a sort of rivalry. 
She not only wished him success; she felt sure that he must succeed. 
She saw him in a new light. All the half-sensuous languor of his cha- 
racter seemed to have gone, and he had become a strong, brave, enter- 
prising young man, with the loftiest purposes and the most resolute 
determination. She wondered how she could ever have so misread 
his character as not to see from the first the courage, earnestness, and 
purpose that were in him. ‘Then she began to ask herself whether, 
after all, she ever did misread him, and whether, even from the first, 
she had not had the same impression, that he was made for some- 
thing much better than to play spaniel to the whims and pretty 
humours of a girl like Melissa Aquitaine. 

“ This is the reason,” she kept saying to herself, “ why I always 
thought him too good for her. I knew there was much more in him 
than he showed on the surface. I knew that he was made for some- 
thing better than to waste his time over amateur efforts at poetry 
and art.” 

She began to feel proud of him now, and proud of her own 
friendship for him, and of the evident sincerity of his friendship for 
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her. Clement, for his part, was delighted beyond measure at the 
interest she showed in his plans and the sympathy she gave to his 
ambition. He felt happy beyond expression. Every word she 
spoke was so kind, so sympathetic, so tender in its interest, that the 
poor youth felt his head quite turned with wonder and delight. A 
new world was opening upon him out of the ruins of his old world. 
The light that fell upon his path seemed all roseate and divine. 

“ Be sure,” Geraldine said, “ you don’t do anything in this without 
coming to me and telling me of it first. We must talk over every- 
thing together. I am sure I can help you—I mean,” she added 
hastily, “‘we can help you ;” for what she was thinking of was that 
Marion would, for Clement’s sake and for her sake, withdraw his 
interest from Montana’s scheme, and give it all to Clement. 

Need it be said that Clement readily promised to consult her in 
everything? 

Geraldine was growing buoyantly happy for the moment as they 
sat and talked. It delighted her to think that now she could openly 
assist Clement’s plans and be his avowed friend. Now that her own 
destiny was settled, no misunderstanding could come of any friend- 
ship, however frank, that she might express for the young man. She 
would be able to withdraw the sympathies of Marion altogether from 
Montana. Clement Hope, Marion, and herself all rescued at once 
from Montana’s influence,—this indeed, she thought, would he a 
bright change. 

Wild and wilder hopes were meanwhile surging up in Clement’s 
mind. Her emphatic kindliness, her almost tender expressions of 
sympathy, were utterly misunderstood by him. Already in fancy he 
saw Geraldine Rowan the partner of all his purposes and his schemes. 
He saw a bright future with him and her together, and all the rest of 
the world standing apart. He saw a shining path, along which they 
two were to walk arm in arm and heart in heart. But that he 
thought it would be premature, and in his peculiar position unseemly, 
he felt inclined then and there to make open love to the girl and to 
claim her love in return, But he dared not venture on this just yet. 
“ Tt will come,” he told himself in rapture ; “ it is sure tocome. It has 
almost come already.” He was very happy. When he was going 
away, she pressed his hand with a warm and almost affectionate 
pressure. That meant on her part, “I may be openly your friend 
now, for I never can be anything else.” To him it seemed to say, 
“Trust me; I shall be with you always.” So he went away in a 
tumult of hope and delight, and she stole to her bedroom and shut 
herself in there and sat for a while in thought, and found that in 
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spite of herself tears had come into her eyes. They were not tears 
of mere unhappiness. She did not repent of what she had done, 
now that she had seen Clement. On the contrary, his visit strength- 
ened her in the conviction that she had done right. What though 
he was a generous and noble young man, with a high purpose and 
force of character—a young man that any girl might love and be 
proud of loving? His heart was gone; it was given away—thrown 
away on a girl who cared nothing for him, and who was not worthy 
of him.’ Poor Clement! he loved Melissa Aquitaine so deeply and 
hopelessly still; and he was determined to struggle with that futile 
love like a man, and go out into the great thrilling world of enter- 
prise and do something worthy of aman. So Geraldine kept saying 
to herself, and so she believed ; and it was for this reason that she 
felt more convinced than ever that she had done right in consenting 
to marry Captain Marion. 

Meantime, Captain Marion himself was not perhaps so entirely 
happy as one ought to be who is about to renew his youth in the 
sweetness of a romantic marriage. He did not like having to talk 
about his intended marriage to anyone. He dreaded having to 
make such a communication to his daughters. He was in a bewilder- 
ment of joy and hope and doubt. “What will people say?” he 
could not help asking himself. Would they talk of May and 
December? Would they say much about his age? Would anyone 
remark that there was no fool like an old fool? A painful memory of 
some scenes in Molitre’s “ Mariage Forcé” came into his mind. He 
thought of the elderly lover in that masterpiece of grim sardonic 
humour. He wondered whether in some people’s eyes he might not 
look a little like the hero of the play; but he thought, “ At all events, 
nobody can say that Geraldine is like the heroine.” He dreaded 
the pert commentary of his daughter Katherine, and her complacent 
declarations that it only proved that she had been right from the 
beginning. He dreaded Sydney’s cold and complaining looks. He 
wondered what Aquitaine would say and what Montana would think. 
He had acted wholly upon impulse, exactly as Geraldine had done 
for her part. But somehow, the surrender to impulse which seems 
touching, engaging, and even noble, on the part of a woman, looks 
only feeble and foolish ina man. Captain Marion was not a strong 
man in any sense. There was a good deal of the feminine in his 
sweet and sunny temperament. When his talk with Geraldine 
began, he had not had the faintest notion of where it was to lead ; 
and in all probability, but for Katherine Trescoe’s previous sugges- 
tion, it never would have led whither it did. He was drawn on 
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step by step. He saw that Geraldine was perplexed and unhappy, 
with, perhaps, a dreary life spreading out before her. 

He felt that he could not lose her society without a great sense of 
sacrifice, and he thought on the whole it would be better for him and 
for her that they should not part, and thus he was led to his offer, 
which, perhaps to his surprise, she so readily accepted. He knew 
very well she did not love him, and he had even yet good sense 
enough left to know that at his age he was not likely to be the object 
of a girl’s love. Sometimes he told himself, as Othello does, that 
his decline into the vale of years was not much. He was still, in a cer- 
tain limited sense, a comparatively young man—for a middle-aged man. 
Victor Hugo prefers fifty years to forty, on the ground that fifty is the 
youth of old age, whereas forty is the old age of youth. Captain Marion 
was still fairly in the youth of old age, and it was not yet out of the 
nature of things that a woman might be found who, taking him all 
round, would think him worth falling in love with. But it was not likely 
that a girl of Geraldine Rowan’s youth and brilliancy and vivid tem- 
perament should fall in love with a gentleman of his years, with 
whom she had been living almost like a daughter for months back. 
At all events, it was certain that she was not in love with him—did not 
profess or pretend to be. She liked him enough to be willing to 
marry him, and that wasall. He was in doubtful and troubled mood for 
all his happiness, and had to tell himself that he had done the right 
thing, and that he was perfectly happy, in order to be quite assured 
on both subjects. To one person he made up his mind the news 
must be told at once. He would let Montana know of what had 
happened without delay, for Geraldine’s sake and for Montana’s own 
sake. It must be made known that Geraldine was open to no further 
love-making on the part of anyone. Captain Marion would put 
that to Montana in clear, firm, and kindly words, and Geraldine 
would be relieved from any further unwelcome pressure. On that 
point Marion felt no hesitation or fear. He did not mind facing 
Montana or any man on that or any other subject. He was afraid 
of Katherine and afraid of Sydney, but the lords of creation had 
no terrors for him. 
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The Comet of a Season. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
JUPITER AND SEMELE. 


THE season was drawing to a close. The path of the comet 
was nearly traced. Montana now had set his mind on nothing 
better than an honourable retreat, a brilliant going-out, a departure 
in something like effulgence, leaving a noble afterglow behind it. 
He could see plainly enough that the interest and the excitement 
about him were not to be kept up much longer. By the time the 
next season came, even if he were in England—and he had 
determined not to be in England—some new hero of the hour 
would have been found, some new question in science, or theo- 
logy, or economics, or spiritualism would engage the attention of 
the world. He felt satisfied that he had done the best he could, 
and all he could. He was not displeased, on the whole, with the 
part he had played ; only, he wanted to leave the stage with the ap- 
plause of the spectators, and to remain a distinct and gracious memory 
in their minds. Even this he began to see would require some tact 
and some courage to accomplish. 

Many things were against him. He had done nothing whatever 
to advance the great enterprise in the name of which he had come 
from the New World to the Old. He had hardly bestowed a thought 
upon it during his London season. Jt had never had shape enough 
to make it necessary for him to think much about it. It was a cloud 
floating in cloudland, and seemed to be growing smaller and vaguer, 
not larger and more compact, as the time went on. Now that he 
was compelled to make up his mind and to turn his thoughts to it, 
and that the hour had come when he must decide whether he would 
go on or abandon the project, it seemed clear to him that it was 
unmanageable, for the present at least, and that some means must be 
found for releasing him from the discredit of having tried and failed. 
Half-fanatic and half-playactor as he had been from the first, his mind 
was as much set on keeping up the illusion about himself and leaving 
fame and credit behind him among those he knew in London, as if 
that fame and credit were a substance in themselves, or could, under 
such conditions, be anything better than firework and jugglery. 

He was anxious now that the plot, whatever it were, against him 
should explode at once. He wanted to have the thing out and be 
done with it. He did not feel much fear of the result. There was 
no evidence he could think of which could possibly convict him of 


any deception. He had only to stand fast and keep composed, 
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as he was pretty sure to do, maintaining that he was what he said he 
was, and nothing else, and it seemed absolutely impossible that any- 
one could confute him. He knew he would have believers always, 
even in the teeth of very strong substantial evidence, and did not see 
how such strong substantial evidence could possibly be obtained. 

Once that explosion was over, he would be free to go back to 
America ; and before that came, he could not stir. He was much 
perplexed at the time by the incessant visits and importunities of 
poor Matthew Starr. Starr came to him or wrote to him almost every 
day, entreating to know how the great scheme was going on, where 
in America they were to pitch their tents, and when they were to 
start for the new home. Starr was made miserable and impatient by 
the misery and impatience of his daughter, who was eating her heart 
out with querulousness, and was making him eat his heart out too. 
He watched over the girl with a sickening terror day and night. He 
was afraid that at last she would cease to believe in Montana and 
his great new world, and in her despair would fling herself back to 
her old life, and leave her father. 

Sometimes the old man’s impatience took the form of vehement 
doubt, and he came and challenged and questioned Montana as 
though he were some wild inquisitor endeavouring to extort con- 
fession from a prejudged culprit. It took all Montana’s composure 
and patience and temper to be able to bear with the rough old 
Chartist. ‘There were times when Starr went so far as to threaten 
Montana that some terrible judgment would come on him if he 
had deceived poor men and women, and if the great scheme was not 
to go forward after all. 

“ Look here, Mr. Montana,” he said once, fiercely striking his fist 
on Montana’s table ; “I have set my heart on this, and I have staked 
my daughter’s soul on it, and if we are to be deceived in this, by 
God, I’ll go mad, and I'll do something dreadful—I know I shall. 
But you can’t be deceiving me ; you are not deceiving me. Oh, do 
tell us when this is to come off.” 

Montana could only reassure him in the old words, which were 
evidently beginning to lose their influence, and this sort of thing had 
to be gone through many times in the course of a week. Montana 
wrote to Mr. Aquitaine a friendly half-apologetic letter, in which, 
without coming directly to the question of poor Melissa’s escapade, 
he expressed his earnest wish that Aquitaine should believe him free 
of any responsibility for what had happened ; and Aquitaine wrote to 
him again, a cold, sad letter, in which he said he could attach no 
blame to Montana, but only wished they had never met. 
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One thing Montana was determined on—it should not be his fault 
if he did not carry Geraldine with him when he returned to America. 
He had set his heart on this, and he believed he could accomplish it. 
If he should succeed in that, his time in London would not have 
been lost. There would be a sensation of success about the visit, let 
it end as it otherwise might. In most other ways he was beginning 
to feel that failure threatened him. He really had of late grown to 
be passionate in his love for the girl and his desire to conquer her 
affection. He had resolved that he would appeal to her confidence, 
tell her everything she cared to know about him, persuade her that he 
had a high deliberate motive for everything he did, and endeavour 
thus to win her respect for his steady purpose and his strength of will. 
This resolve of his was made partly in obedience to impulse—the 
sudden strange impulse of a lonely man to take some one into his 
confidence ; and partly, too, it was founded on that calculation of 
which we have spoken already—the calculation that a girl like Geral- 
dine Rowan was to be subdued only by some one who should show a 
strength of will before which any purpose of hers must bend. He 
would prove to the girl that he was made to be the master of her will, 
that she could not escape from him. Besides, when he had told her 
all, he need care nothing about Trescoe’s investigations. Geraldine, 
in his confidence, would be with him, and not against him. What 
woman is ungrateful to the man who trusts her with all his secrets ? 

The first moment when Montana saw Geraldine on the deck of the 
steamer in New York Bay, he was drawn to her in a manner strange 

to him—indeed, unknown to him before. She had from that moment a 

profound interest for him which grew and grew every day. He spoke 

but the truth when he said that from the moment when he first saw 
her he was determined, if he could, to have her for his wife. In all 
his varied career, he had not felt like this to any woman before. 

Geraldine was a strange disturbing element in his calculations, dis- 

tracting the arrangements of his life. He had not counted on any- 

thing like this. He thought he could move about amongst men and 
women as if they were some inanimate instruments of his purposes. 

He had never thought of the possibility of some influence coming in on 

himto disturb his plans and projects. He had been loved by so many 

women without loving them in return that the possibility of his 
falling in love had not lately entered his mind. Now that the possi- 
bility had become a reality, it filled him with a strange blending of 
delight and vexation. He was angry with himself sometimes at the 
thought that the attraction of a woman could thus disturb and dis- 
tract him ; and yet, at the same time, the novelty of the sensation 
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brought a curious joy that penetrated his soul, and made him feel 
as if he were renewing his youth. So he resolved that he would go 
and see Geraldine, and bring her to a decision, and he scarcely 
doubted that the decision would be as he wished it. He was filled 
beforehand with the assurance of success. That success would 
repay him for failure of any other kind. It would open a new life to 
him. Why, he asked himself, should he not give up all his plans and 
schemes, his futile ambition to govern the minds and careers of men, 
his idle wish to stand alone and apart upon a pinnacle above the 
crowd? Why should he care any longer to be the comet of a 
season ? 

The memory came back upon him of the time when he had heard 
those words quoted long ago in the northern city. He remembered 
the loving tender admiration which strove to turn his ambition away 
from the mere desire to blaze the comet of a season. Would it 
not have been better if he had taken the lesson then? Life, after all, 
had since that time been but an empty, lonely kind of work for him. 
But in the depths of his heart he was glad he now was free, and could 
ask Geraldine Rowan to marry him. Why shovld he not live happily, 
quietly, with her, and begin for the first time to find enjoyment and 
peace in life? He began to grow almost sentimental. His mood 
was idyllic. The future looked flowery and bright and serene. 
Strange that at the very same moment Geraldine Rowan, herself full 
of dejection and perplexity, was filling the minds of two men with 
the happy conviction that she was made by Providence for them! 
Led by this thought, Montana was setting forth on his mission when 
a letter from Captain Marion was put into his hands which sent a 
thrill through him. He read it again and again before he had satis- 
fied himself that he fully understood its meaning. But there it was, 
clear as written language could make it—Geraldine Rowan was 
engaged to marry Captain Marion; and Captain Marion said, in 
friendly but firm words, that any further visits from Montana would 
be unwelcome to her. 

When the moment came to do anything, Montana was not a man 
to hesitate. He went to Marion’s house at once and asked to see 
Miss Rowan. He bade the maid not to tell Miss Rowan who it was 
that wanted her ; but merely to say that she was wanted. His quiet 
subduing manner was irresistible, and the woman obeyed him with- 
out a word or a doubt. Geraldine was simply told that some one 
wanted to speak to her in the drawing-room, and she came down 
not thinking of anything in particular. She was, for a moment, 
almost alarmed when she saw Montana, and her eyes met his. She 
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knew that he had heard of what had happened. She had to compel 
her courage to stand by her. 

“Ts this true that I hear of you ?” Montana asked abruptly. 

Most other women would probably have avoided the question by 
asking, “What do you hear about me?” but Geraldine did not 
care to affect not to understand him. 

“It is true,” she said coldly. 

“ Why have you done it?” he asked. ‘‘ What mad impulse could 
have possessed you? You are making your life unhappy.” 

“No,” she answered, “I am not making my life unhappy. I 
don’t think I should much mind if I were, so long as I had the sense 
of trying to make somebody else happy. But I shall not be unhappy. 
I shall be well content.” 

“You, with your youth and your beauty and your high principles, 
are you really going to sacrifice yourself in that way? Somebody 
ought to interfere who has authority over you. It is shocking. It is 
shameful of Marion. I did not think he could have done it.” 

“Because he is so much older than 1?” Geraldine asked bit- 
terly. 

“Yes ; that for one reason,” he said. “ He is too much older than 
you. You look at me; but I am a good deal younger than Marion, 
and I had something to offer which he never could have. Life would 
have been worth having with me.” 

“Life will be worth having with him. He will be kind and 
loving to me, and I shall be loving and devoted to him.” 

“ But you cannot feel love for him, for a man of his years, with 
grown-up daughters as old as you—older than you, for anything I 
know. Itis impossible. There is nothing in him to deserve a young 
woman’s love. It is monstrous. You trample on every true principle 
by such an arrangement. It is only an arrangement. What on earth 
has driven you to such a step ?” 

“You have driven me {0 it,” she said, “if you want to know 
the truth—you, and nobody else. You persecuted me. You told 
me that you would not cease to persecute me ; and more than that, 
you made me afraid that my own will was not free. You always told 
me so. You told me you would never let me go. Well, I was glad 
to find any way of breaking through such servitude as that. I 
would rather be dead than be married to you, Mr. Montana: you 
can easily think how much rather I would live and be married to 
Captain Marion, for whom I have affection—yes, true affection. If 
you are really sorry for me, blame yourself. You are the cause.” 

“This can be undone ; it is not too late.” 
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“No,” Geraldine firmly said, “it shall not be undone by me or by 
anyone for me. It should not be undone, if there were no other 
reason, so long as you were on this side of the Atlantic. You have 
destroyed my life, Mr. Montana, if that is any good to you.” 

This might have seemed a little inconsistent, if Montana had been 
in a mood for noticing inconsistency. Just a moment before the girl had 
said that she would be perfectly happy, and that she looked forward 
with full contentment to her life in the future. Now she spoke of 
her life as destroyed, and by him. ‘There could be little doubt from 
the tone of her voice which sentiment more truly expressed what she 
felt. 

Montana was touched by her pathetic, half-unconscious expression. 
‘Ts that true?” he asked gravely. “ Have I really been the cause of 
your destroying your life in this way? Have I been so fatal to you?” 

“ You have,” Geraldine answered sadly ; “‘ you have been fatal to 
me, and I think to everyone else you came near—here, at all events. 
You have wrecked the happiness of all our group. We were very 
happy and fond and bound together till you came, and now there is 
nothing but disunion and distrust and bitterness. Don’t think about 
me ; think about others who are far greater sufferers. I am content, 
on the whole. I shall be happy enough.” 

**You said this moment that your life was destroyed; and I 
think you spoke the truth. I think your life is destroyed. I hate to 
think of the prospect before you. Poor girl! so young and so 
charming, and so utterly thrown away! Who would not feel sorry 
for you? I did not think the fate of any woman could trouble me 
so much; and indeed, if I am the cause of it in any way whatever, 
I am sorry for it.” 

“ Why did you persecute me?” she asked vehemently. 

“* Because I thought so much of you,” he said. ‘‘ Because I saw 
in you what I saw in no other woman ; and because I loved you as 
truly and as deeply as I could love anybody, or ever could; and 
because I thought you would be a prize to have.” 

“ Yes,” Geraldine interrupted him, “ because you thought that I 
would be a prize to have! I don’t know why you thought that, or 
what prize I could be to anyone. But you thought so, and that was 
the reason why you persecuted me. It was not love for me. I don’t 
believe it ; I never did. It was because I showed that I had no trust 
in you, and because I kept away from you, and you were determined 
to conquer and to have your way. It was your own vanity all the time, 
Mr. Montana, and not any love for me. I could forgive it, I could 
excuse it, if I thought it was even selfish love forme. But it was 
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not—it was love for yourself ; it was vanity—vanity that is in every 
word you say and every thing you do. You have made my life a 
sacrifice to your vanity as you have made others, and you will have 
to sacrifice yourself to it in the end.” 

Montana never before admired her so much as now, when she 
was declaiming against him with unwonted energy and passion, 
and with all the eloquence which emotion lends to impulsive 
women. After all, there was a sort of complacent satisfaction in 
the thought that, if she was sacrificing herself to, Captain Marion, 
it was not for Captain Marion’s sake, but only because she dreaded 
Montana’s too fatal influence. She was escaping from him like 
some classical nymph escaping from a pursuing divinity, and rushing 
she knew not whither. Yes; there was a certain gratification to 
Montana’s vanity in the thought, and out of satisfied vanity perhaps 
he became more kindly towards her and more anxious to do something 
that might soften her. 

“Ts there anything,” he said, “I can do by way of atonement— 
supposing this wretched, cruel bargain is to be carried out?” 

* Only one thing,” she said, “‘ you could possibly do for me.” 

‘* What is that?” he asked eagerly. 

“Go away from me, and let me not see you any more.” 

He turned upon her. “ You talk of suffering, and yet you seem 
to have no feeling whatever for my suffering in all this. Do you 
think it is nothing for me to have striven for you and to have lost 
you? Do you think it is nothing for me to see you given over to 
one who is entirely below your level ; who, good and kind creature 
though he is, is absurdly unworthy of you? Do you think the very 
failure is nothing to me? Do you think I don’t feel this, Geraldine ? 
If your life is destroyed, so is mine. I care nothing about that. I 
am too deeply disappointed. You are the only woman for whom 
I ever really cared in all my life, and you have turned against me ; 
and now you tell me that the only thing I can do for you is never 
to see you again !” 

“Think of others,” she said vehemently, “to whom you have 
done still more wrong.” 

“ What others?” Montana asked. ‘You don’t mean poor 
Melissa Aquitaine? If she is unhappy, you know I had no part in 
that. You know, and nobody knows so well as you, that I was not 
to blame. Don’t be unjust to me, Geraldine.” 

“‘ If you had not come near us she would be happy.” 

For a moment Montana felt as if he were restored to the very 
best and purest days of his youth—to the days when, mingling in 
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with all manner of personal aims and schemes and dreams for his 
own advancement and greatness, there was still some silver thread 
of devotion to the higher principles of honour and purity and love. 
It seemed for a time as if this sense had come back to him, and as 
if, after all, success in the world, and notoriety or fame or whatever 
it might be, were things not so satisfying to the soul as the conviction 
that one has done a generous deed. 

He was really touched by Geraldine’s unhappiness and by her 
resolve not to withdraw from the burden she had brought upon 
herself. 

“I wish I had seen you earlier, Geraldine,” he said, “if that 
could have been possible. I wish I had known you when I was a 
young man, and that you could have been young then or that I 
were young now, and beginning all over again. I think you area 
woman with whom an ambitious man might have gone on honour- 
ably and well, and not have failed in his ambition either. I am 
sorry to see you throw yourself away, and I am sorry, deeply sorry, 
if it is my fault.” 

“ You will soon forget me,” Geraldine said. ‘This mood won’t 
last long. You will return to your own schemes and your own 
ambitions, and you will think very little of me.” 

“T shall never forget you. Do not mistake me, Geraldine. I 
mean what I say now. I feel it. I am not really the kind of 
hypocrite you believe me to be. I have a destiny, and I must fulfil 
it.” 

Geraldine smiled sadly, and shook her head. “I don’t believe 
in destiny,” she said. 

“* Well, well,” Montana answered, “ we'll not argue about that, 
Geraldine. I have a way appointed me, and I mean to tread it. 
But one may stop on the way and grieve for some one whom he sees 
in distress. So I feel for you. I pray for your forgiveness ; and I 
will do something that you will be pleased with. Iam going to do 
it now, and to stand by it, just as you stand by what you have 
done.” 

He held his hand out. She gave him hers. Before she could 
withdraw it he had raised it to his lips respectfully, and with a not 
obtrusive suggestion of tenderness and melancholy. Then he left 
her, and she wondered what it was that he was going to do which was 
to please her. 

Montana met Melissa’s maid on the stairs. He knew the girl 
very well by sight. 

“Is Miss Aquitaine in?” he asked. 
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Yes, Miss Aquitaine was in ; she was in the library. 

“Can I see her?” Then he stopped, and said, “No; don’t 
announce me. I will go and see her myself.” 

He went to the library and opened the door without knocking, 
and he saw Melissa seated on the library steps. She had evidently 
had a book in her hand, but it had fallen to the floor, and lay there 
on its face with outspread covers. 

Melissa looked up when she heard the sound of the opening 
door. She turned crimson at sight of Montana. He went straight 
to her without saying a word until he had come close beside her, 
and he took her by both hands as she rose. 

“ Melissa,” he said, “I have come to ask you something. You 
told me before that you cared for me and would be willing to join 
your fate with mine. I have come now to ask you, Will you marry 
me and go out to America with me? If you say you will, I will 
write to your father at once. I think he will not refuse his 
consent.” 

Melissa’s heart beat with wild surprise, with joy and hope, and with 
fear as well. She looked wistfully into his face. It was not the face 
of alover. It was the face of one who feels compassion, and who 
thinks he is performing a duty. But after all the poor little girl 
never expected to find a lover in him; that she had always known 
to be quite out of the question. She would as soon have expected 
that some mythological deity should come down from the clouds of 
sunset and offer himself as her lover. It would be happiness and 
heaven, she thought, to take Montana on any terms, to be tied a 
captive to the chariot-wheel of his fortunes. And yet there was in 
her nature, with all its passionate impulse and its weakness and its 
whim, something womanly enough to make her blush and shrink 
back from the thought of being thus taken on sufferance and out of 
pity. 

“Oh, Mr. Montana,” she murmured, “ this is too much. I did 
not expect this. I’m not prepared for it; and I am not worthy of 
you, or fit for you. I know it. You ought to marry somebody else. 
You ought to marry——” Then she stopped, and set her little teeth 
firmly, and got out the words with great difficulty, “ You ought to 
marry Geraldine Rowan.” 

Some tremor, however slight, must have passed over Montana’s 
face, for Melissa said at once, “ And you would have married her, 
perhaps, but she would not? Yes, she is a strange, odd girl ; proud, 
and not miserable and abject like me. She would not marry you, 
and so you have come to me? Is that true, Mr. Montana?” 
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“It is true,” Montana said, “since you ask me. I will not 
conceal it. There is a great deal about Geraldine Rowan that I 
always thought would make her well suited for me and for my 
purposes. But I did not conceal this from you before, Melissa, and 
I don’t know why you should mind it now. You told me that you 
cared about me at a time when you must have known this, and why 
shouldn’t you care about me still? All I can say is, that if you will 
marry me I shall be glad of it; and I shall be proud of it too, 
Melissa,” he added ; “any man might well be proud of such devo- 
tion as yours. You risked a great deal to do me some good. Why 
may I not show that I am grateful? This is the only way in which 
I can show it, and so I ask you, Will you marry me, Melissa ?” 

Melissa did not answer for a moment. Passionate conflicting 
thoughts were struggling within her. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “I wish 
I had the courage and the spirit to refuse you, Mr. Montana. It is 
beggarly in a girl to give herself on such terms. You only take me 
out of compassion. But I haven’t the courage and I haven't the 
spirit. I am broken down. I have lost all spirit. Everyone 
despises me. I feel like a miserable prisoner in this house. I hate 
life here, and I long to drown myself. I have often, ever so.often, 
thought of killing myself. Why should not I take your offer, since you 
are good enough and generous enough to say you will save me from 
this misery and shame ?” 

He took both her hands in his again and drew her towards him, 
and, stooping down, kissed her, not on the lips—Melissa noticed 
that even then—but on the forehead. 

“ That is well,” he said in his composed, almost chill way. “ You 
have shown me how to better my own life, Melissa, and I will try to 
make you happy. I will write to Mr. Aquitaine to-day. He will 
consent, I am sure.” 

“He will consent,” Melissa said, looking shamefacedly down. 
“ After all that has passed, how could he refuse? If he does refuse, 
and this is not to be, I will get out of the scrape of living 
somehow.” 

“No need of that,” Montana said encouragingly. “I will write 
to Mr. Aquitaine at once. It will all come right.” 

“ Sometimes I think things never will come right with me again 
in life, and that the hour would be best for me which brought it all 
toanend. But, as you are so good and kind to me, I must not 
think so any more.” 

“No,” Montana said ; “ you must not have gloomy thoughts any 
more, Melissa. You will be happy.” 
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After a while he left her and went out of the house, looking 
anything but like a happy lover whose hopes have been crowned by 
the loved one’s promise. His face was even more than usually 
melancholy in its expression. But he went out of the house not 
regretting anything that he had done. He was determined to stand up 
with something of the character and appearance of a hero in the eyes 
of Geraldine Rowan. For the present all his thoughts and purposes 
were centred on that desire. She should not think of him as merely 
deceitful and selfish. If the career of a comet of a season was to 
close, it should at least close upon her eyes with something of a blaze 
of light. Montana was always contemplating himself in some 
statuesque and heroic attitude. He loved to feed his soul on such 
contemplation. This time, on the whole, he was well content. He 
saw himself as he hoped he must appear to Geraldine Rowan—a 
self-sacrificing, noble, almost godlike person, stooping from his 
ethereal height to lift up and cherish some poor flower he had trodden 
by the way as he passed. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE STATUE OF VICTOR HUGO. 


I. 


INCE in Athens God stood plain for adoration, 
Since the sun beheld his likeness reared in stone, 

Since the bronze or gold of human consecration 

Gave to Greece her guardian’s form and feature shown, 
Never hand of sculptor, never heart of nation, 

Found so glorious aim in all these ages flown 
As is theirs who rear for all time’s acclamation 

Here the likeness of our mightiest and their own. 


Theirs and ours and all men’s living who behold him 
Crowned with garlands multiform and manifold ; 
Praise and thanksgiving of all mankind enfold him 
Who for all men casts abroad his gifts of gold. 
With the gods of song have all men’s tongues enrolled him, 
With the helpful gods have all men’s hearts enrolled : 
Ours he is who love him, ours whose hearts’ hearts hold him 
Fast as his the trust that hearts like his may hold. 


3. 
He, the heart most high, the spirit on earth most blameless, 
Takes in charge all spirits, holds all hearts in trust : 
As the sea-wind’s on the sea his ways are tameless, 
As the laws that steer the world his works are just. 
All most noble feel him nobler, all most shameless 
Feel his wrath and scorn make pale their pride and lust : 
All most poor and lowliest, all whose wrongs were nameless, 
Feel his word of comfort raise them from the dust. 


4. 
Pride of place and lust of empire bloody-fruited 
Knew the blasting of his breath on leaf and fruit : 
Now the hand that smote the death-tree now disrooted 
Plants the refuge-tree that has man’s hope for root. 
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Ah, but we by whom his darkness was saluted, 
How shall now all we that see his day salute? 

How should love not seem by love’s own speech confuted, 
Song before the sovereign singer not be mute ? 


5 
With what worship, by what blessing, in what measure, 
May we sing of him, salute him, or adore, 
With what hymn for praise, what thanksgiving for pleasure, 
Who had given us more than heaven, and gives us more? 
Heaven’s whole treasury, filled up full with night’s whole treasure, 
Holds not so divine or deep a starry store 
As the soul supreme that deals forth worlds at leisure 
Clothed with light and darkness, dense with flower and ore. 


6. 


Song had touched the bourn : fresh verses overflow it, 

Loud and radiant, waves on waves on waves that throng ; 
Still the tide grows, and the sea-mark still below it 

Sinks and shifts and rises, changed and swept along. 
Rose it like a rock? the waters overthrow it, 

And another stands beyond them sheer and strong : 
Goal by goal pays down its prize, and yields its poet 

Tribute claimed of triumph, palm achieved of song. 


7. 
Since his hand that holds the keys of fear and wonder 
Opened on the high-priest’s dreaming eyes a door 
Whence the lights of heaven and hell above and under 
Shone, and smote the face that men bow down before, 
Thrice again one singer’s note had cloven in sunder 
Night, who blows again not one blast now but four, 
And the fourfold heaven is kindled with his thunder, 
And the stars about his forehead are fourscore. 


8. 
From the deep soul’s depths where alway love abounded 
First had risen a song with healing on its wings 
Whence the dews of mercy raining balms unbounded 
Shed their last compassion even on sceptred things.' 


1 La Pitié Supréme. 1879. 
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Even on heads that like a curse the crown surrounded 
Fell his crowning pity, soft as cleansing springs ; 
And the sweet last note his wrath relenting sounded 
Bade men’s hearts be melted not for slaves but kings. 


9- 
Next, that faith might strengthen fear and love embolden, 
On the creeds of priests a scourge of sunbeams fell : 
And its flash made bare the deeps of heaven, beholden 
Not of men that cry, Lord, Lord, from church or cell.! 
Hope as young as dawn from night obscure and olden 
Rose again, such power abides in truth’s one spell : 
Night, if dawn it be that touches her, grows golden ; 
Tears, if such as angels weep, extinguish hell. 


10. 
Through the blind loud mills of barren blear-eyed learning 
Where in dust and darkness children’s foreheads bow, 
While men’s labour, vain as wind or water turning 
Wheels and sails of dreams, makes life a leafless bough, 
Fell the light of scorn and pity touched with yearning, 


Next, from words that shone as heaven’s own kindling brow.? 
Stars were these as watch-fires on the world’s waste burning, 
Stars that fade not in the fourfold sunrise now. 


II. 

Now the voice that faints not till all wrongs be wroken 

Sounds as might the sun’s song from the morning’s breast, 
All the seals of silence sealed of night are broken, 

All the winds that bear the fourfold word are blest. 
All the keen fierce east flames forth one fiery token ; 

All the north is loud with life that knows not rest, 
All the south with song as though the stars had spoken ; 

All the judgment-fire of sunset scathes the west. 


12. 


Sound of pzan, roll of chanted panegyric, 
Though by Pindar’s mouth song’s trumpet spake forth praise, 
March of warrior songs in Pythian mood or Pyrthic, 
Though the blast were blown by lips of ancient days, 
1 Religions et Religion. 1880. 2 L’Ane. 1880. 
* Les Quatre Vents del Esprit. 1. Le Livre satirique. 11. Le Livre dramatique. 
ut. Le Livre lyrique. 1v. Le Livre épique. 1881. 
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Ring not clearer than the clarion of satiric 

Song whose breath sweeps bare the plague-infected ways 
Till the world be pure as heaven is for the lyric 

Sun to rise up clothed with radiant sounds as rays. 


13. 

Clear across the cloud-rack fluctuant and erratic 

As the strong star smiles that lets no mourner mourn, 
Hymned alike from lips of Lesbian choirs or Attic 

Once at evensong and morning newly born, 
Clear and sure above the changes of dramatic 

Tide and current, soft with love and keen with scorn, 
Smiles the strong sweet soul of maidenhood, ecstatic 

And inviolate as the red glad mouth of morn. 


14. 
Pure and passionate as dawn, whose apparition 

Thrills with fire from heaven the wheels of hours that whirl, 
Rose and passed her radiance in serene transition 

From his eyes who sought a grain and found a pearl. 
But the food by cunning hope for vain fruition 

Lightly stolen away from keeping of a churl 
Left the bitterness of death and hope’s perdition 

On the lip that scorn was wont for shame to curl.! 


15. 
Over waves that darken round the wave-worn rover 

Rang his clarion higher than winds cried round the ship, 
Rose a pageant of set suns and storms blown over, 

Hands that held life’s guerdons fast or let them slip. 
But no tongue may tell, no thanksgiving discover, 

Half the heaven of blessing, soft with clouds that drip, 
Keen with beams that kindle, dear as love to lover, 

Opening by the spell’s strength on his lyric lip. 


16. 


By that spell the soul transfigured and dilated 

Puts forth wings that widen, breathes a brightening air, 
Feeds on light and drinks of music, whence elated 

All her sense grows godlike, seeing all depths made bare, 


1 Les Deux Trouvailles de Gallus. 1. Margarita, comédie. 1. Esca, drame. 
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All the mists wherein before she sat belated 

Shrink, till now the sunlight knows not if they were ; 
All this earth transformed is Eden recreated, 

With the breath of heaven remurmuring in her hair. 





17. 

Sweeter far than aught of sweet that April nurses 

Deep in dew-dropt woodland folded fast and furled 
Breathes the fragrant song whose burning dawn disperses 

Darkness, like the surge of armies backward hurled, 
Even as though the touch of spring’s own hand, that pierces 

Earth with life’s delight, had hidden in the impearled 
Golden bells and buds and petals of his verses 

All the breath of all the flowers in all the world. 


18, 


But the soul therein, the light that our souls follow, 

Fires and fills the song with more of prophet’s pride, 
More of life than all the gulfs of death may swallow, 

More of flame than all the might of night may hide. 
Though the whole dark age were loud and void and hollow, 

Strength of trust were here, and help for all! souls tried, 
And a token from the flight of that strange swallow! 

Whose migration still is toward the wintry side. 


19. 
Never came such token for divine solution 

From the oraculous live darkness whence of yore 
Ancient faith sought word of help and retribution, 

Truth to lighten doubt, a sign to go before. 
Never so baptismal waters of ablution 

Bathed the brows of exile on so stern a shore, 
Where the lightnings of the sea of revolution 

Flashed across them ere its thunders yet might roar. 


20. 


By the lightning’s light of present revelation 

Shewn, with epic thunder as from skies that frown, 
Clothed in darkness as of darkling expiation, 

Rose a vision of dead stars and suns gone down, 


1 Je suis une hirondelle étrange, car j’émigre 
Du cété de Phiver. 


Le Livre Lyrique, i. iii, 
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Whence of old fierce fire devoured the star-struck nation, 
Till its wrath and woe lit red the raging town, 

Now made glorious with his statue’s crowning station, 
Where may never gleam again a viler crown. 


2I. 


King, with time for throne and all the years for pages, 

He shall reign though all thrones else be overhurled, 
Served of souls that have his living words for wages, 

Crowned of heaven each dawn that leaves his brows impearled : 
Girt about with robes unrent of storm that rages, 

Robes not wrought with hands, from no loom’s weft unfurled ; 
All the praise of all earth’s tongues in all earth’s ages, 

All the love of all men’s hearts in all the world. 


22, 


Yet what hand shall carve the soul or cast the spirit, 
Mould the face of fame, bid glory’s feature glow ? 
Who bequeath for eyes of ages hence to inherit 
Him, the Master, whom love knows not if it know ? 
Scarcely perfect praise of men man’s work might merit, 
Scarcely bid such aim to perfect stature grow, 
Were his hand the hand of Phidias who shall rear it, 
And his soul the very soul of Angelo. 


23. 

Michael, awful angel of the world’s last session, 

Once on earth, like him, with fire of suffering tried, 
Thine it were, if man’s it were, without transgression, 

Thine alone, to take this toil upon thy pride. ~ 
Thine, whose heart was great against the world’s oppression, 

Even as his whose word is lamp and staff and guide: 
Advocate for man, untired of intercession, 

Pleads his voice for slaves whose lords his voice defied. 


24. 
Earth, with all the kings and thralls on earth, below it, 
Heaven alone, with all the worlds in heaven, above, 
Let his likeness rise for suns and stars to know it, 
High for men to worship, plain for men to love : 
VOL. CCLI. NO. 1809. U 
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Brow that braved the tides which fain would overflow it, 
Lip that gave the challenge, hand that flung the glove ; 
Comforter and prophet, Paraclete and poet, 
Soul whose emblems are an eagle and a dove. 


25. 

Sun, that hast not seen a loftier head wax hoary, 

Earth, which hast not shown the sun a nobler birth, 
Time, that hast not on thy scroll defiled and gory 

One man’s name writ brighter in its whole wide girth, 
Witness, till the final years fulfil their story, 

Till the stars break off the music of their mirth, 
What among the sons of men was this man’s glory, 

What the vesture of his soul revealed on earth. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Sune 1881. 





OCEAN TRAVELLING. 


HE comforts and luxuries introduced into travelling on land 
are so often said or sung, that we are in danger of not doing 
full justice to the wonderful improvements made and making in 
ocean travelling. However wealthy and well-intentioned a modern 
steamship company may be, the association is not yet incorporated 
which can guarantee to the passenger immunity from an evil which 
may be passed lightly over at present, but which will certainly 
suggest itself to many readers, and prompt them to regard ironically 
any attempt to show that an ocean voyage can under any circum- 
stances be luxurious, comfortable, or barely tolerable. Yet it must be 
admitted that the proprietors of the main lines of ocean steamers have 
done wonders in alleviating the discomforts of life on ship-board 
and making their vessels, as nearly as they can be made, floating 
hotels. A brief description of a recent voyage from Sydney will 
enable the traveller who remembers it ina sailing ship, or in the 
steamers which did good service in their day as the pioneers of the 
present magnificent fleets, to make a contrast. Further, it may give 
a useful hint to that rapidly increasing number of wanderers, ladies 
as well as gentlemen, who so frequently in these days substitute “a 
run to Australia” for the continental tour once considered a neces- 
sity and a limit. 

At Sydney, the Orient steamers lie at moorings in the harbour ; 
but they will sooner or later have to imitate the example of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s boats, and come into the wharf. 
It saves much trouble, no doubt, in many minor ways, from the 
ship’s point of view, to be free from too close a connection with the 
shore, and in a sheltered haven like that of Sydney, there is no 
great inconvenience in shipping or transhipping cargo by means of 
lighters. But profuse as are the arrangements for putting passengers 
and their luggage on board, and keeping np constant communication 
between steamer and pier, there must be not a little worry and in- 
convenience. In a word, people prefer to walk comfortably up the 
familiar staging, and cast off from the wharf in the ordinary manner, 
to the fuss and scramble of transhipment in a tender. 
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After somewhat of confusion at the Circular Quay, Sydney, on the 
morning of February 11th, we got ourselves and our belongings on 
board the company’s launch, in the humble hope that our packages, 
which had speedily become swallowed up in a vortex of other 
people’s luggage, would be found safely on the “ John Elder’s” deck— 
as, indeed, to dismiss them once for all, they were. The old super- 
stition against sailing on Friday must be now exploded, since the 
vessels of this fleet select it without rebellion amongst the sailors or 
protests from the passengers. If first impressions are lasting, last 
impressions are no less abiding. Though February is a month when 
rain is naturally due in Australia, it was the loveliest of mornings, 
and the famous harbour passed in review before us in its brightest 
array, to become thereafter a remembrance of sunny sparkling beauty. 
The last bell rang for our start on this voyage of (to be quite accurate) 
12,065 miles, with a punctuality worthy of imitation by some railway 
companies that might be named. The passengers’ friends, accepting 
the warning, descended the long side ladder into their launch and 
accompanied us, as the little pilot fish accompanies the shark, to 
the Heads. Then they steamed back to Sydney, and we saw them 
no more. 

A few acquaintances were made, likings inspired, and prejudices 
formed on the first day, but generally speaking these inevitable 
occurrences of a lengthened voyage do not ripen within a week, and 
this is especially the case when the ship is for a while not actually 
clear of the land. We had before us a call at Melbourne and another 
at Adelaide, and it was understood that the arrangements as to cabins 
and seats at table were not necessarily final until we were fairly at 
sea. The first stage from Sydney to Melbourne, a distance of 588 
miles, was finished during the forenoon of the 13th February. In 
the interval we had, proceeding with the leisure so delightful when 
afloat, somehow, plenty to do. Valuables—I use the word, I regret 
to say, only because it is the routine expression—were handed to the 
purser, for deposit in his safe ; little ornaments and portraits of faces 
we loved to look upon were arranged around our cabins ; the library 
at the end of the saloon was inspected carefully for future reference; 
and in a variety of ways we devoted ourselves to getting “ the run of 
the ship.” Sunday is no day when arriving at a port of call, but that 
did not prevent shoals of visitors from coming off in a gale of wind, 
arriving drenched with spray, or a few passengers from the ship 
absconding at the earliest moment. On Monday, of course, everybody 
went ashore, and we did what could be done with Melbourne, 
quickly reached by train from Sandridge pier, and elected to spend 
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most of our time at the Exhibition, where tlfe English section—fore- 
most in it the fine machinery department of Robinson & Co., of 
Rochdale—was glorying in the honours it had won. Tuesday found 
the “ John Elder” still at anchor in Hobson’s Bay, but on the 16th 
February we commenced the next stage of 499 miles, round Cape 
Otway, to Adelaide, arriving in the open roadstead of the newly 
formed port of Semaphore on the 18th, and sailing again on the 
afternoon of the 19th. 

Adelaide, amongst the cities of Australia, has a special beauty of 
its own. In the completeness of its streets, the cultivation of its 
open spaces, and the excellence of its public buildings, it is second to 
no city in Australasia; but its peculiar possession to be envied is the 
range of mountains some eight miles distant by practical measure- 
ment, but apparently ever varying according to the condition of the 
atmosphere. These mountains, thrown in with the well-kept city, 
make Adelaide a remarkably pretty place ; and in the immediate out- 
skirts, the stubble and the ricks, and small grain fields, give an 
English aspect to the capital of South Australia. The reader may be 
assured that this is the only paragraph in the paper which shall smell 
of the guide book, but it comes in asa matter of conscience. In 
an article published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in July 1879, and 
reprinted in Zravel and Trout (Chatto & Windus, 1880), all the 
Australasian capitals were lightly sketched from personal observation, 
but Adelaide and Perth, and I had now an opportunity of confirm- 
ing the opinion of those travellers who had been loud in praise of 
the metropolis of South Australia. 

Semaphore, it may be added, is used by the Orient boats in 
preference to the older fashioned roadstead, and it isa young and 
roughish place, merely useful as a stepping-stone to the city, eight 
miles up a well-ordered railway line. The steamers of other fleets 
calling at King George’s Sound on their outward voyage are honoured 
by the aboriginals, who await the landing of passengers anxious to 
put foot without loss of time on Australian soil, and there and then 
give them a taste of their skill in throwing nullah-nullah, spear, and 
boomerang. They know better, probably, than to waste time with 
the homeward-bound people, who may have seen too much of the 
noble savage in every-day life. The only excitement we had lying 
off Adelaide was given by a shark. He lay under the counter, 
and the water being clear, his movements could be followed. A 
huge brute of about fifteen feet he was, with a shapely form as 
seen from above, and a warm nut-brown colour. The shark hook 
and chain, and the familiar four pounds of pork, were soon forth- 
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coming, and after the bait had been soused up and down for two 
or three minutes, he took it, and went off with a mighty rush. 
We held the rope firmly, but the fish, half leaping out of the 
churned-up water, got off. The hook was filed sharp, and extra 
precautions taken, yet the shark got the better of us four times in 
succession, though he had bolted the meat, and we made sure of 
having him by the throat. Angling, even for the most ferocious 
fish that swims, is therefore as precarious a sport as the finer 
branches of the science. 

The course now lay due west, and for three days the inward 
curve of the great Bight kept us from sight of land. Sailing on 
the Saturday afternoon (19th February), and having a gloriously fine 
night at sea, we were able to hold service on Sunday. The “John 
Elder's” passenger list was now complete, though there were still 
many seats at table vacant. By the 23rd we were off Cape 
D’Entrecasteaux, which is the western corner, as Cape Horn is 
the eastern of the continent. The calm weather had now filled the 
vacant seats, and settled us down to the long slanting run across the 
Tropic of Capricorn and the Equator to Cape Guardafui. Rules 
and regulations were mastered, the capabilities of our floating hotel 
inspected, and facts ascertained, to wit, that we had been averaging 
280 knots per day ; that there were on board 450 souls, 50 in the 
first saloon, 52 in the second, and 230 in the third and steerage ; and 
lastly, that there were eighteen tons of ice in the icehouse, a plenteous 
stock of live sheep, pigs, and poultry, and a general disposition on 
the part of the captain and his officers to make all classes com- 
fortable. Now began those stern resolutions to work regularly, to 
post up the diary every morning, and to mark off the distance run 
upon the handy track-charts provided by the Company,—resolutions 
which of course were generally abandoned in the lazy atmosphere of 
the Southern latitudes before the expiration of seven days. 

From Adelaide to Aden is 6,158 miles. Between those points 
the engines never stopped. There was nothing but the social life of 
the ship to break the monotony, save in two instances to be referred 
to presently. At this time of the year the sea was calm, and the 
heat not oppressive. The days were, as a rule, bright from the 
moment when the sun rose out of the amber-dappled clouds on one 
side, and set in more ruddy colours on the other. The nights 
were clear, and the heavens spangled with such an expanse of 
brilliant stars as can only be viewed from the centre of the circle of 
which water is the horizon, and in latitudes where the mean Southern 
Cross replaces the grand Great Bear. There were two or three cloudy 
days, and summer lightning ofter in the evening. 
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The ship being in no class crowded, good humour prevailed 
naturally. In a little manuscript sheet written and published, per 
electric pen, by a second-class passenger, at the end of the voyage, 
and sold fore and aft at a shilling per copy, the startling statement 
occurred : “ My humble opinion is that animal life is too much 
indulged on board ship, for nowhere else is the saying ‘Who is 
greater than he that serves?’ more strikingly verified. In most cases 
the cooks and stewards are for the nonce infinitely superior to those 
they wait upon, as greater is he that feeds the donkey than the 
donkey who is fed.” The author of this outburst must have been a 
sour soul, and much too economical in the employment of truth. It 
is a common error to suppose that homeward-bound vessels from 
Australia are scenes of riotous living, gambling, and roughness. It 
may have been so in the olden times. But the “lucky digger” of 
to-day is generally a man who digs his gold vicariously, and receives 
his gold dust in the shape of dividends. Be that as it may, our life 
on board the “ John Elder” was in the main eminently genteel. The 
captain of the ship would not allow it to be otherwise. At eleven 
o’clock all lights were extinguished, and even the smoking saloon on 
deck was closed. Excess in drinking would be immediately followed 
by an order to the barman to stop the drinker’s supply. 

Perhaps the afore-quoted author was a vegetarian whose indigna- 
tion was aroused by the liberally furnished tables. The ordinary 
complaint of the ocean traveller used to be severe against the food 
supplied : it now seems to be taking an opposite direction ; though 
why loyalty to the knife and fork should be considered “ animal life” 
puzzles me. From the number of quadrupeds and poultry slaughtered 
every day, one would fancy “ animal death” would be nearer the 
mark. Yet it is astonishing to observe how much honest and 
steady eating is achieved on a long voyage, and at first sight it 
does seem as if feeding is the sole object of existence. Let us 
take a day as a sample. 

The luxury of lolling about the decks in pyjamas and bare feet 
must not be indulged in after breakfast at nine o’clock, by which 
hour the ladies will be about. The more active of the gentlemen 
will have then had two or three hours’ gossip in free and easy attire, 
and attitude. The six baths were occupied according to a time-table 
drawn up by the stewards to suit the convenience of passengers ; and 
as the unpunctuality of one would throw the entire arrangement out 
of gear, there was a source of excitement and amusement provided 
for every day. At half-past six every morning the first table in the 
saloon, and another table on deck, would be laid with tea, coffee, 
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and cocoa, biscuits and butter, as daintily served as at a first-class 
hotel, and then would be produced the cigarette or pipe puffed over 
the rail, or from the lounging chairs. At nine o’clock breakfast came, 
and thanks to the ice-house, delicacies of all kinds could be kept for 
weeks, Fruit, fish, and vegetables would seem as fresh on the Line 
as if they had come from yesterday’s market. ‘The breakfast menu 
always contained eight different dishes, and frequently a dozen. 
The Italian baker sent out rolls the like of which can be produced 
in London at but few establishments ; the cooks had graduated in 
the high branches of the profession, and the variety of methods in 
which they cooked potatoes that could be eaten with a relish proved 
as conclusively as their curries and other efrées that they were 
worthy of their important trust. At half-past twelve the luncheon 
bell rang. There would be soup, and two or three hot side dishes, 
but the mainstay would be cold meats and salad. Dinner—here, as 
ashore, the event of the day—was fixed for half-past five—soups, 
fish, entrées, joints, geese, turkeys, ducks, fowls, or pigeons, as the 
case might be, delicious pastry, dessert, ices, and coffee. The wine 
list was varied and reasonable, and there was a claret the whole 
vintage of which had been purchased some years ago by the com- 
pany. It was fit for any reasonable person, and the price was 
eighteenpence per bottle. The item considerably astonished and 
pleased the Australians, who can at home get nothing of the kind 
worth drinking under three times the amount. At eight o’clock 
came tea, with light foods supposed to tickle satisfied appetites. 
Perhaps at half-past ten, before retiring, just to keep the hand in, 
some of us would do our duty by a biscuit and cheese and a small 
bottle of Guinness. 

Put down in black and white, this does seem a gross record. But 
there was nothing else to do, and it would be ill-natured to suppose 
that it signifies anything further than opportunity given and taken for 
lingering together in pleasant converse over a brightly-decorated 
table. The only grumbling I heard during the whole voyage was as 
to the time at which meals were fixed. The general opinion was that 
nine o’clock was too late for breakfast, and that luncheon and dinner 
followed too quickly on its heels. The dinner, moreover, generally 
interfered with a view of the sunset. The first saloon naturally was 
better provided with ice, dessert, and entrées than the second, and 
the second fared more sumptuously than the third, but the victualling 
throughout was beyond complaint. 

The amusements on board vessels from Australia are never so 
energetically conducted as on out-going ships. The vast difference 
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in the classes of passengers easily accounts for this. Before the 
Australian-bound steamer is a fortnight out, regular sports and enter- 
tainments will be organised, and a weekly journal in circulation. A 
goodly proportion of the men will be alive with the hope inspired by 
a new career. They are making a new departure in life, and even 
the young fellow who leaves home under a cloud soon emerges from 
it, shakes himself together, and in the reaction of freedom from the 
withes of trouble becomes a leader of the lively. The spirit of the 
race born and bred in a temperate climate also counts for something. 
The larger proportion of passengers who crowd the ships to 
Australia—even a steamer like the “ John Elder” of over 4,000 tons 
is often crowded on the outward voyage—are cutting adrift from old 
ties, and looking to the future with high anticipation. Out of these 
are developed some energy and gaiety. The larger proportion of 
passengers coming from the Antipodes have spent long years, maybe, 
in the country, and are not so easily roused to action; or they have 
perchance lost interest in the active amusements of their youth, and 
confine their attention to the sedentary attractions of the whist-table 
or chess-board. But there is always card-playing, mostly of the 
“Nap” order, and it was said that a power of money changed hands 
in the smoking saloon. 

Nevertheless, we were not altogether bankrupt in amusements. 
A committee of the moving spirits of the first and second saloons 
was formed, and sports peculiar to shipboard were carried out by 
orthodox programme. Three concerts were given, with supple- 
mentary dances, the piano being brought from the saloon to the 
quarter-deck for the purpose; but we were not greatly giftcd with 
enterprise, or, with the talent available, thirteen might as easily have 
been held as three. These things require organising, and organising 
was our weak point. We loved the precious indolence of the life we 
were leading too well to take trouble in the matter. This was 
unfortunate, for there were ladies who sang charmingly and willingly, 
and gentlemen able to sing or recite to the end of the chapter. 

It is worthy of consideration whether an effort might not be made 
to assist passengers in this respect. The numbers of people now 
travelling to distant parts in these floating hotels are enormous. 
Between England and Australia they increase every year. It is 
found that the voyage home is a really economical method of 
obtaining rest and change, and rich Australians up country are 
getting more and more into the habit of “taking a trip” to England, 
instead of spending their holidays in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
or Adelaide, as they used to do. The tour of the colonies is also 
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becoming the fashion amongst English, Germans, and French, and it 
is no uncommon thing to find elderly ladies and gentlemen “ doing” 
Australia with no more ado than they were wont to make over the 
Highlands. It is a very delightful way of spending six months to 
take one of the new Queensland mail steamers to Singapore, and so 
through the Straits of Malacca, calling at Ceylon and Java, and 
travelling down the Australian coast, crossing to New Zealand or Tas- 
mania, and returning either by the Orient or Peninsular and Oriental 
ships ; or the San Francisco route, which throws in a seven days’ rail- 
way journey to New York and a taste of the Atlantic as a finish. 

What Captain Galton has done for landsmen in his “ Art of 
Travel” might, I believe, be done for ocean travellers with advantage 
to the compiler and benefit to the reader. This handy-book should 
contain track-charts of all the well-known ocean routes, with a text 
of accurately summarised descriptions. Advice by a practical man 
as to what preparations are required, and how to meet emergencies, 
would be at least studied, and if taken, might be the means of saving 
life. Inthe “John Elder” there were hung up in various parts of the 
ship printed directions, allotting to the officers and crew their specific 
duties in case of fire or other accident. Recommendations might, 
with equal force, be given to passengers with the view of preventing 
panic, which is generally the most fatal feature of a disaster at sea. Half- 
a-dozen simple, suitable, but short plays or dialogues, by which three 
or four characters might give a performance with such properties as 
a ship could furnish without trouble, would be a boon to entertain- 
ment committees. This voyager’s friend might also present a collec- 
tion of readable fragments from authors who have written about the 
sea, and furnish a score ora dozen skeleton programmes of entertain- 
ments. Half-a-dozen brace of sermons for Sunday reading, and a 
form of service in which all denominations could join, would not be 
out of place as an appendix. All these things should smell of the 
ship and the sea. 

Our Sunday services were always well attended, though the third- 
class passengers did not cordially respond to the invitations addressed 
to the entire ship. There was a clergyman—a real “ good-fellow ” 
clergyman—-on board who, by his genial interest in the secular 
business of the week, became a general favourite ; it was soon 
found that he could preach a short, sensible sermon, beat the cham- 
pion at chess, and make an uncommonly good score at the shuffle- 
board. A young lady was appointed pianiste, practices were fixed 
for Friday mornings, and the services alternated between the first 
and second saloons. ‘The first saloon being long and narrow, with 
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a couple of pillars in the centre, was bad for hearing, especially any- 
where near the screw; and when in the warm weather the service was 
held on deck, the voices of the choir were heavily discounted. I 
fancy we acquitted ourselves creditably with the hymns, but our 
chanting was destitute of hinges and joints. 

Once or twice the service in the second saloon was spoiled by 
some of the steerage men on deck, who sang music-hall songs out of 
season. They had an amateur preacher of their own. This gentle- 
man was very fluent, and had a habit of extemporising a prayer- 
meeting near the sheep-pens, or wherever he could pounce unawares 
upon a group. In this quarter of the vessel the slaying of a sheep, 
pig, or bullock always drew a large and appreciative audience. I 
strolled to the outskirts of the crowd one evening, and was struck 
with the eager eyes fixed with one consent upon the butcher and his 
victim. The spectators were absorbed in tragic thought ; silent, 
grave, rapt. The expiring sheep had just performed its last gurgle 
when, in the rear, a deep unctuous voice broke the spell with the 
command : “ My friends, let us per-ray.” A few men resented this 
taking of a mean advantage, and went away, certainly not praying ; 
but the congregation remaining numbered about a hundred, and they 
were apparently quite devout. 

During our fortnight in the Indian Ocean a melancholy accident 
happened. We lost one of our companions. The presumption was 
that he fell overboard during the night. No occurrence could be 
more distressing. He was a quiet, accomplished gentleman, who 
had been in the Civil Service at home, and in the prime of life was 
enjoying his pension. On the evening of his disappearance he had 
talked a good deal to me of two old office companions who are now 
well known as poets, and had promised to lend me “ Puck on 
Pegasus” on the morrow. The night was warm, and our fellow- 
passenger remained on deck after everybody had retired. The 
quarter-master going on his round at midnight noticed him still sit- 
ting in his deck chair. Next morning we inet in the barber’s shop, 
or bath-room alley way, or around the early tea-table, jesting and 
merry as usual. It was nearly breakfast-time, when his cabin mate 
casually remarked : “ Have you seen Mr. D.? He did not turn in 
last night.” Nothing wrong for the moment was suspected, but soon 
the inquiry was repeated. We then called to mind the dangerous 
habit Mr. D. had contracted of sitting on the rail, and, fearful of the 
truth, separated to search, Then the captain was informed that he 
was missing, and a systematic and exhaustive exploration led to the 
positive conclusion that he was not in the ship. It was a gloomy 
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day indeed that followed. The uncertainty attaching to the certainty 
was an extra source of pain. The only hope was that death had 
been swift. The ship was high out of water, and if the unfortunate 
gentleman had—dozing, perhaps, in the drowsy tropical air—fallen 
overboard from the position at which all the evidence pointed, the 
boil of the screw would have taken him down perhaps twenty feet 
and silenced him for ever. But it was terrible to think that while we 
were safe and comfortable at breakfast, he might be alone on the 
ocean, drifting in lonely despair, fighting to keep above the surface. 
As the hot sun mounted higher and higher and hope whispered no 
comfort, sick at heart and in an agony awful to contemplate, did he 
wonder what we were saying and doing in the safety and shelter of 
the ship? And there was always uppermost in our minds the 
thought of sharks! The chances of his being picked up were dis- 
cussed in every aspect, and the melancholy opinion was exchanged 
that chances there were none. We were out of the ordinary track 
of ships, and the nearest land would be the Chagos Archipelago, a 
hundred miles to the east. The lost man’s effects were by-and-by 
removed into the saloon, catalogued by the purser, and the necessary 
entry was made in the log. 

In the Red Sea another entry of death was written in the log, 
and I had painfully personal reason for remembering it. The bar- 
man had often been talked about amongst the passengers as strange 
in his manner. He was a middle-aged man, of classical education, 
but was taciturn, down in the world, and evidently skaken by drink- 
ing. Awaking suddenly in the small hours on a Sunday morning, I 
became conscious of a man kneeling on my cabin floor, and fumbling 
amongst the small portmanteaux and hand-bags under the berth. I 
grasped his sleeve, which was close to my hand, and asked him who 
he was. Addressing me by name he answered, “ Pardon me, I 
didn’t know where I was,” and he trembled violently. “ At least, 
let me see who you are,” I said, getting out. By the moonlight, 
glancing upon him from the open porthole, I recognised the barman. 
‘* You'll hear all about it,” he said, passing his hand over his fore- 
head. ‘“ They have turned me out of mycabin. They are in a con- 
spiracy. Sic semper tyrannis.” Waving recommended him to get to 
bed, I felt it my duty to inform the steward on duty of what had 
happened, and he following, found him foraging in the second 
saloon, amongst the passengers’ wine bottles, for liquor. The doctor, 
called up, put the man in hospital. He soon became insensible, and 
at three in the afternoon died. 

After evening service on deck, an awe-struck crowd surrounded 
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the opened hatchway on the main deck. Upon a grating, projected 
outwards and downwards, was a something covered with the union 
jack, and that something was the barkeeper, stitched up in canvas, 
with heavy weights at his feet. The lanterns dimly lighted the 
solemn faces of the passengers and crew, and gleamed upon the gold 
lace of the captain’s uniform, as he stood bare-headed near the 
clergyman, reading the burial service. The engines had reduced 
their speed three-fourths, and the softening revolutions of the screw 
created a sudden silence that heightened the effect of the sadly im- 
pressive scene. At the words of the service committing the body to 
the deep, the grating was tilted, and a shadow glided with gentle 
plunge into the depths. Within three minutes the shrill bell was 
heard in the engine-room, and the heavy thud of the screw was resumed 
at full speed. 

Without other incident, without storm or tempest, without 
passing more than two ships, the “John Elder” arrived at Cape 
Guardafui on the evening of the 1oth of March ; the next day we 
entered the narrow mouth separating Perim and Mocha, and were 
in the Red Sea, upon our next stage to Suez, distant from Aden 
1,310 miles. Fortunate in the comparative coolness of the season, 
the dreaded sea had no horrors for us ; by a continuation of good 
fortune, there was no delay at Suez, and on St. Patrick’s day we were 
in the Canal. At Port Said there were ample opportunities for 
going ashore, and it was pleasing to notice how much that once un- 
savoury place has improved within five years. There is room for 
cleansing still, but ruffianism has been lopped down to reasonable 
proportions, the houses have been made respectable and brighter, 
and the Khedive’s soldiers are only a little out at elbows, and no 
longer tie their dilapidated boots with tar-twine. Even Arab’s town 
had become prosaically respectable by contrast to what it was. 

Fairly out in the Mediterranean, you begin to feel that the voyage 
is virtually broken. Its monotony is gone. A brisk wind tumbled 
up the sea for a day or two, and empty places once again appeared. 
On the 20th of March we were running under Crete. On the 21st 
the Straits of Messina gave us a lovely daybreak view of slumbering 
Reggio on the Italian beach, and on the left the bolder landscapes 
of Sicily. Stromboli looked patronisingly upon our decks. Far into 
the night of the 22nd the anchor dropped in the Bay of Naples, at 
which, brilliant with lamps, we looked with longing eyes. There 
was no opportunity of landing, but we were boarded by noisy vendors 
of knicknacks and fruit, saw the bay outlined by a far-reaching 
semicircle of lights, and if we did not behold Vesuvius himself, the 
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intermittent glow of his pipe-bowl, reflected ruddily on the sky, 
indicated his whereabouts. At Naples we had from Port Said 
marked off another 1,112 miles. Next came the interesting 2,009 
miles from Naples to Plymouth. Running past the southern end of 
Sardinia, the fine breezy weather enabled us to view with extra- 
ordinary clearness the historical points of Spain and Portugal, 
Gibraltar, Tarifa, Trafalgar, St. Vincent, Cintra and its royal retreat, 
and Finisterre. 

The three troubles dreaded in advance by all homeward-bound 
travellers are, Cape Leuwin on leaving Australia, the Red Sea, and 
the Bay of Biscay. Tradition but too deservedly makes the first 
and last a cauldron of storm, and the second a furnace. In each 
the tradition was to us belied. Some of our people had deserted us 
at Naples to finish the journey overland. But thirty new passengers 
joined the ship to reap the benefit of the seven days’ sea trip to 
England. At Plymouth (reached on the 30th of March) there is 
always a considerable exodus of all classes of passengers, bound for 
Ireland, Scotland, or the country districts of England. The easterly 
gale in the Channel was rude and piercing, but it taught us the 
sterling qualities of the splendid ship, which ploughed with dignified 
steadiness through the short, sharp seas, into which smaller vessels 
pitched vigorously; and it brought out with a distinctness rarely 
experienced the features of the English coast. Some amongst us 
had often sailed up and down the Channel in divers craft, but none 
had ever seen the objects so sharply outlined, or the shore itselt 
brought so near. Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Folkestone, and 
Ramsgate followed in succession, with bold sunlit faces ; and on 
the rst of April a delightful trip was brought to an end in the Albert 
Docks, with thanks carried xem. con. to Captain Groves and his 
officers, and regrets on the part of one individual, if not more, that 
the quarters in the floating hotel to which, in this splendid run of 
forty-one days, from Adelaide, he had become accustomed, had to 
be vacated. 
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THE POETRY OF PARODY. 


HE publication of the volume ‘called “The Heptalogia” has 
probably turned the minds of many, either for the first time 

or anew, to the subject of parody in general and of English parody in 
particular. It is not often that a volume is devoted wholly to this 
sort of work. We have had plenty of parody in England of recent 
years, but it has been generally of the fugitive kind; I am not 
aware, indeed, of any other book thus entirely occupied since the 
issue of the familiar and time-honoured “ Rejected Addresses.” 
And, in truth, performances of this description are by no means 
certain of a unanimously favourable reception. Parody has 
flourished and still flourishes among us, but it is not universally 
approved. There is a notion entertained by the more serious 
to the effect that parody is rather an irreverent thing. It holds 
for them the same position towards poetry as scoffing towards 
religion. It is destructive, they tell us, of all the “ finer feelings” of 
our nature. It “holds nothing sacred.” The sublimest sentiments, 
the loftiest imagination, are not beyond the reach of its ravages. Its 
amusing character is not denied. It is admitted that it is unques- 
tionably entertaining. But that is just the danger. It is like the 
humorous application of a quotation from the Bible—irresistible, 
possibly, at the time, but nevertheless much to be deplored. It isa 
faculty, we are told, which cannot be exercised without detriment to 
the subject treated. And I suppose it cannot be ignored that parody 
certainly has the tendency to “take the bloom ” off matters which to 
many minds are peculiarly dear. It has been destructive of numerous 
illusions, especially in the world of sentiment and imagination. There 
are certain moods of mind and feeling which parody has rendered, if 
not impossible, at least difficult. Nay, we may go even further, and 
say that there are certain things with which parody has no business 
to interfere—a certain line over which it ought not to adventure. 
It must be allowed that there is a limit which good taste will not 
permit even parody to pass. Such parodies, for example, as the 
“Chaldee MS.” are distinctly to be deprecated. The Bible is a 
book which, if only out of mere consideration for one’s neighbour— 
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mere respect for the most cherished affections of the overwhelming 
majority—ought to be kept absolutely free from all vestige of 
travestie. In the same way, there are passages in our poetry—such 
as, say, the loftier parts of Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ”—the 
burlesque of which would be unanimously resented even by those 
who have the keenest sense of humour. In a word, parody is not a 
faculty of which the range is unrestricted. There are some matters 
which must be kept inviolate even from the brightest and airiest of 
moqueurs. 

At the same time, it is quite possible to over-estimate the effects of 
parody. They are neither so numerous nor so deadly as the super- 
serious suppose. They exist, but not in especially great force. 
Indeed, it will be found, if the subject be studied for a moment, 
that they are more or less confined to two directions. If parody 
does damage, it is, as a rule, in the regions of the exaggerated and 
the trite. These are the two evils against which it wages the 
fiercest and most successful war. If a thing has become distressingly 
familiar, parody is fain to give it the quietus. In this respect, at any 
rate, it is true that familiarity breeds contempt. There is a limit 
even to human endurance; and, one fine day, when the world has 
been roused to positive exasperation, a skilful parodist arises who 
rids the community of its enemy, and, by so doing, earns, I think, 
a grateful acknowledgment of the benefaction. The thing is not 
worth indignation, possibly ; it is of no use getting angry with a bore. 
But parody supplies just the castigation necessary. It pours out 
ridicule on the offensive piece of work, and all is over. It is killed 
with a smile; it is laughed out of existence. And so with things 
which irritate by reason of their exaggeration in the matter of 
sentiment or of style. Here, too, is a region in which parody is 
unquestionably destructive, and therefore unquestionably useful. It 
is not with the truly passionate or the truly imaginative that parody 
deals. With them it is powerless, or rather, would be, if it tried to 
deal with them. But it does not. It is only when passion becomes 
maudlin, and when imagination lapses into the grotesque, that parody 
acquires its force and its effectiveness. It then answers to an obvious 
tendency in human nature—the tendency to take the one step which 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous. We all know how nearly 
allied are tears to laughter—how apt they are to mingle in cases of 
excessive and overstrained emotion. And so with literature. The 
human mind can stand a good deal in the way of the sublime, but 
let a certain point be touched, and the reaction is instantaneous and 
complete. Up toa certain level we can follow the impulsive poet, 
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but if he goes too far we fall back, with a sense of exquisite relief, 
upon the man who offers us the reductio ad absurdum. It is in this 
way that we are kept out of the extravagance of thought and feeling 
into which some of our “singing singers” would fain lure us. Just 
when they are taking us beyond the line, the ready parodist steps in ; 
and, for my part, I think he deserves our thanks for bringing us 
down to the light of common day, and saving us from that striking 
of the stars which may be left to the professionally poetic. 

It is not sufficient, however, that the parodist should be confined 
to a certain range of subjects. Something more than that is necessary 
for successful parody. The matter is so far open to the parodist that 
he may devote himself indifferently to burlesque of style or to 
burlesque of sentiment. He may also give us either a travestie of an 
author’s general manner or a travestie of some special poem or 
passage. These are points concerning which he may consult his 
pleasure. But, these points once settled, there are at least three 
requirements necessitated by the standard of perfection. To begin 
with, it is of the essence of acceptable parody that it should be brief. 
There are a few instances, no doubt, of parody at once sustained and 
successful—instances which will occur to every reader. But these 
have been manifestly exceptional. They have been the work of 
genius, and, moreover, they have generally been in prose, which 
admits of variety of treatment. But in verse, the parodist who works 
for perfection and acceptability must display the virtue of com- 
pression. Bret Harte, we know, entitles his parodies of fiction 
“ Condensed Novels,” and in his “ Lothaw” has hit off the peculiarities 
of “ Lothair” in the space of half a dozen tiny chapters. And he has 
been all the more successful for his brevity. It is of the nature of 
good and effective burlesque that it should hit hard and instantly. 
It is one of those things which are spoiled irretrievably if carried 
beyond a certain limitation. Travestie is not a food on which the 
mind cares long to feed. It is one of the condiments or delicacies 
of the intellectual table, not one of the substantial joints. And so, we 
say, the most memorable and permanent of poetic parodies are those 
which are, like the proverbial donkey’s gallop, short and sweet. It 
should be the aim of the parodist to create his effects in the smallest 
possible space; the smaller the space in which he performs the feat, 
the more worthy is that feat of commendation. 

Again: a parody should not be too close an imitation of its 
“reat original.” Of course, in a parody of style, the burlesque is 
necessarily of a vague and general character. The object of the 
writer is not to recall special passages or poems, but to give a general 
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impression of an habitual manner. In that case, there is no fear of, 
as there is no occasion for, his reproducing too slavishly particular 
phrases or expressions. But in burlesquing individual poetic efforts, 
there is always the temptation to follow the author’s words too 
minutely, and that is a temptation which the parodist must be 
careful to resist. What is wanted in such a case is a mere subtle 
suggestion of the piece travestied. Words and phrases, turns of 
style, may be utilized, but they must be utilized with skill, so as 
just to call up the recollection of the original, and no more. They 
must be like Sydney Smith’s famous “onion-atoms”; they must, 
“ scarce suspected, animate the whole.” What is to be desired is, 
that reminiscences of the model should mingle with the work 
which has been formed upon it; the pathos, possibly, of the one 
being made to heighten the humour of the other. And that brings 
us to the third of the requirements named. It is not sufficient, I 
think, that a parody should be a parody, and nothing else. It 
may have in that form a certain measure of impressiveness, and 
deserve success; but it is hardly calculated to rank among the 
most acceptable of its kind. To be thoroughly acceptable, I should 
say, a parody should have an intrinsic humorousness of its own. 
It should have a comical idea at root, and that idea should be 
worked out simultaneously with the burlesque of the original poem. 
There are parodies in the language, excellent as such—excellent as 
ingeniously suggestive of their prototypes—which are nevertheless 
not permanently satisfying, for the reason that they are only parodies 
in form, and have no claim to attention or to admiration in the matter 
of which they are composed. In a word—to sum up the qualities 
without which a parody cannot wholly be accepted—it should be at 
at once brief, suggestive rather than slavish, and inspired by a motif 
of unquestionable ludicrousness. When it has all these characteristics 
its position in literature is assured. 

In the following pages I do not propose to enter into the early 
history of poetic parody, or to touch upon any of the foreign forms of 
it. I shall confine myself wholly to the poetic parody which has 
been written in English, and even on that subject I shall of necessity 
leave much unsaid. The field is, indeed, too wide to be completely 
covered in the space of a magazine article, and I shall be unable to 
do more than refer to a few of the more salient characteristics of this 
kind of verse. 

I have said that the parodist may devote himself to the travestie 
of style in general, or of poems and passages in particular. In 
either case, he will naturally fix upon those instances in which the 
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style is most pronounced or the poems are most individual in 
character. And in that way it will be found that, as a rule, it is only 
the most famous poets or the most familiar poems which are laid 
under contribution. These have risen to celebrity by reason of their 
very uniqueness, and it is on that uniqueness that the parodist has 
instinctively fastened. What he requires to work on is something 
clear and unmistakable ; and this he is able to find only in those poets 
and that poetry whose style and form are so distinctive as to be readily 
detected. It is of no use for the parodist to devote his powers to 
the originals known only to himself or to a few; he must take his 
materials from the poetry which is best known to the public. Con- 
sequently, we find that among the poets who are the favourite subjects 
of parody are such as Spenser, with his quaint archaism of phrase 
and peculiarity of stanza; Milton, with his imperial blank verse, 
moving along stately like a goddess; Walton, with his queer sim- 
plicity of style ; Thomson, with his somewhat prosaic verse ; Pope, 
with his sometimes too well-balanced periods; Swift, with his 
familiar octosyllabic jingle ; Gray and Mason, with their devotion to 
the ode ; Byron, with his grandiose “Childe Harold” manner and 
his airy misanthropic tones; Moore, with his everlasting prate of 
“wine and women” ; Crabbe, with his Dutch-like mode of paint- 
ing ; Wordsworth, with his occasional lapse into the inane ; Macaulay, 
with the regular rumble of his rhetoric ; Poe, with his mechanical 
management of metre ; and, in our own day, Messrs. Tennyson and 
Browning, in all their respective clearness and obscurity of blank 
verse ; Mr. Swinburne, with his excessive fondness for alliteration 
and the swing of certain of his metres; Miss Ingelow, with her 
penchant for the archaic and the monotonous in style and rhyme ; 
and lastly, that school of poets which can only be described as the 
Unintelligible, so impossible is it to attach any definite meaning to 
its utterances. 

One of the best, and one of the least hackneyed, parodies on 
Spenser is to be found among the poems of Bret Harte, under the 
title of “North Reach.” The subject is American, but, in spite of 
this, the English reader will detect the comicality of the travestie:— 
Lo! where the castle of bold Pfeiffer throws 
Its sullen shadow on the rolling tide, — 

No more the home where joy and wealth repose, 
But now where wassailers in cells abide ; 

See yon long quay that stretches far and wide, 
Well known to citizens as wharf of Meiggs ; 
There each sweet Sabbath walks in maiden pride 


The pensive Margaret, and brave Pat, whose legs 


Encased in broadcloth oft keep time with Peg’s. 
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Here cometh oft the tender nursery-maid, 
While in her ear her love his tale doth pour ; 
Meantime her infant doth her charge evade 

And rambleth sagely on the sandy shore, 

Till the sly sea-crab, low in ambush laid, 

Seizeth his leg and biteth him full sore. 

Ah me! what sounds the shuddering echoes bore 
When his small treble mixed with ocean’s roar. 


Of Milton, Philips’s “Splendid Shilling” still remains the hap- 
piest burlesque yet written. The well-known opening lines are 
especially well conceived :— 


Happy the man who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 

A Splendid Shilling. He nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 
But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpie or Town Hall repairs ; 
Where, mindful of the nymph whose wanton eye 
Transfixed his soul and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe or Phillis, he each circling glass 

Wisheth her health and joy and equal love. 
Meanwhile he smokes, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 


Here, too, is a pleasant passage :— 


I labour with eternal drought, 
And restless wish and crave ; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose. 
But, if a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s still awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and, eager ina dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 


It is worth remembering that Philips was himself the subject ot 
a parody by Bramston, the author of ‘The Man of Taste.” 

For a skit on Walton’s exaggerated simpleness, we must go to 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar), who includes in his miscellaneous pieces a 
few lines like these :— 


O harmless tenant of the floode, 

I do not wish to spill-thy bloode, 
For Nature unto thee 

Perchance hath given a tender wife, 

And children dear, to charm thy life, 
As she hath done for me! 


Enjoy thy stream, O harmless fish ! 
And, when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 
Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee oz, 
God give thee strength, O gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall 7x! 
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Thomson was made the subject of a parody in Isaac Hawkins 
Browne’s “ Pipe of Tobacco”—one of the very few publications 
wholly given up to entertaining imitations. Thus we read, @ propos of 
“the fragrant weed”: 

O thou, matured by glad Hesperian suns, 
Tobacco, fountain pure of limpid truth, 

That looks the very soul ; whence pouring thought 
Swarms all the mind ; absorpt is yellow care, 
And at each puff imagination burns ; 

Flash on thy bard, and with exalting fires 
Touch the mysterious lip that chants thy praise, 
In strains to mortal sons of earth unknown. 
Behold an engine, wrought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue formed, 

And glazed magnific o’er, I grasp, I fill. 

From Paetotheke with pungent powers perfumed 
Itself one tortoise, all, where shines imbibed 
Each parent ray ; then rudely rammed illume, 
With the red touch of zeal-enkindling sheet, 
Marked by Gibsonian lore ; forth issue clouds, 
Thought-thrilling, thirst-inciting clouds around, 
And many-waning fires : I all the while, 

Lolling at ease, inhale the breezy balm. 

This is not a bad reproduction of Thomson’s dull as well as 
stilted lines. Nor is the parody of Pope by the same writer much 
Jess successful—at least, in the arrangement of the cadences, This 
is likewise on the subject of tobacco:— Ba 


Blest leaf, whose aromatic gales dispense 

To templars, modesty, to parsons, sense : 

So raptured priests, at famed Dodona’s shrine, 
Drank inspiration from the stream divine. 
Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 

Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail, 
By thee protected, and thy sister, beer, 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near. 

What though to love and soft delights a foe, 
By ladies hated, hated by the beau, 

Yet social freedom, long to courts unknown, 
Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy owr. 
Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 
And let me taste thee unexcised by kings. 


Swift, again, is parodied by Browne ; but let us take, instead, a 
passage from Goldsmith’s “Imitation of Doctor Swift,” in which 
the Doctor is supposed to argue the superiority of brutes to men. 
The lines are wholly in Swift’s manner :— 


Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute, 
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Bring action for assault and battery, 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 
O’er plains they ramble unconfined, 
No politics disturb their mind : 
They eat their meals and take their sport, 
Nor know who’s in or out at Court ; 
They never to the levee go, 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 
They never importune his Grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 
Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw a quill to write for Bob ; 
Fraught with invective they ne’er go 
To folks at Pater-Noster Row; 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing masters, 
No pickpockets, or poetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds : 
No single brute his fellow leads. 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other’s throats for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape : 
Like man he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion ; 
But both in malice and grimaces 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 


The odes of Gray and Mason were ridiculed by Lloyd and Colman 
in a volume now but little read. And, sooth to say, the parodies are 
by no means brilliant. They caricature the forms of the odes, but 
they are not intrinsically interesting. How dull they are may be 
gathered from this single specimen from the “ Ode to Obscurity: ”— 


Sacred to thee the Crambo Rhyme, 
The motley forms of Pantomime. 
For thee from eunuch’s throat still loves to flow 
The soothing sadness of his warbled woe : 
Each day to thee falls pamphlet clean, 
Each month a new-born magazine. 
Hear, then, O goddess, hear thy vot’ry’s prayer ! 
And if thou deignst to take one moment’s care, 
Attend thy Bard, who duly pays 
The tribute of his votive lays ; 
Whose Muse still often at thy sacred shrine ; 
Thy Bard, who calls thee his, and makes him thine. 
O sweet Forgetfulness, supreme, 
Rule supine o’er every theme, 
O’er each sad subject, o’er each soothing strain, 
Of mine, O goddess, stretch thy awful reign ! 
Nor let Mem’ry steal one note 
Which this rude hand to thee hath wrote ! 
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Of Byron, Moore, Crabbe, and Wordsworth, “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” of course, affords sufficiently interesting parodies. Some ot 
the lines on Crabbe are really exquisite. Of his patient and scrupu- 
lous particularity, the following lines, though now familiar, are 
nevertheless so admirably descriptive that I am fain once more to 


reproduce them :— 
John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 
But when John Dwyer ’listed in the Blues, 
Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes. 
Emanuei Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter—a safe employ ; 
In Holywell! Street, St. Pancras, he was bred— 
In number twenty-seven, it is said— 
Facing the pump, and near the Granby’s Head. 
He would have bound him to some shop in town, 
But with a premium he could not come down : 
Pat was the urchin’s name, a red-haired youth, 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than truth, 


Excellent, too, are such couplets as this one about 
Bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 
Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait ; 
and this other— 
Critics we boast who ne’er their malice balk, 
But talk their minds—we wish they’d mind their talk. 


Byron, too, is well illustrated by the Smiths, who not only 
reproduce the familiar “Childe Harold” stanza, but catch happily 


the tone of thought and sentiment :— 

For what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 
And what is Brutus, but a croaking owl ? 

And what is Rolla? Cupid steeped in starch, 
Orlando’s helmet in Augustin’s cowl. 

Shakespeare, how true thine adage, ‘‘ fair is foul” ! 
To him whose soul is with fruition fraught, 

The song of Braham is an Irish howl, 
Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And nought is everything, and everything is nought. 


So in “ Nightmare Abbey,” where, under the name of Cypress, 
Lord Byron is limned by that fantastic fictionist, T. L. Peacock. 
Cypress is there made to sing a song which is admirably suggestive, 
not only of a favourite metre, but of the favourite pessimism, real or 
affected, of the poet. This I may venture to quote in full :— 


There is a fever of the spirit, 
The brand of Cain’s unresting doom, 
Which in the lone dark souls that bear it 
Glows like the lamp in Tullia’s tomb ; 
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Unlike that lamp, its subtle fire 
Burns, blasts, consumes its cell, the heart, 
Till, one by one, hope, joy, desire, 
Like dreams of shadowy smoke depart. 
When hope, love, life itself, are only 
Dust—spectral memories—dead and cold— 
The unfed fire burns bright and lonely, 
Like that undying lamp of old ; 
And by that dreary illumination, 
Till time its clay-built house has rent, 
Thought broods on feeling’s desolation— 
The soul is its own monument. 


Not less successful than the above is Mr. Calverley’s “ Arcades 
Ambo,” in which the beadle of Burlington Arcade is addressed in a 
style charmingly reminiscent of “ Childe Harold ”:— 


Yes, ye are beautiful. The young street boys 
Joy in your beauty. Are ye there to bar 
Their pathway to that paradise of toys, 
Ribbons and rings? Who'll blame ye if ye are? 
Surely no shrill and clattering crowd should mar 
The dim aisle’s stillness, where in noon’s mid-glow 
Trip fair-hair’d girls to boot-shop or bazaar ; 
Where, at soft eve, serenely to and fro 
The sweet boy-graduates walk, nor deem the pastime slow. 


Moore, again, figures in “ Rejected Addresses,” and there in con- 
nection, too, with a favourite metre and a favourite sentiment:— 


The apples that grew on the fruit-tree of knowledge 

By woman were pluck’d, and she still wears the prize, 
To tempt us in theatre, senate, or college— 

I mean the love-apples that bloom in the eyes. 


There, too, is the lash which, all statutes controlling, 
Still governs the slaves that are made by the fair ; 
For man is the pupil who, while her eye’s rolling, 
Is lifted to rapture or sunk in despair. 


Note, too, “The Bard of Erin’s Lament,” by Bon Gaultier. This 
might really have been written by the bard himself :— 


Oh weep for the hours when the little blind boy 
Wove round me the spells of his Paphian bower, 

When I dipped my light wings in the nectar of joy, 
And soared in the sunshine, the moth of the hour ! 

From beauty to beauty I passed, like the wind ; 
Now fondling the lily, now toying with the rose ; 

And the fair, that at morn had enchanted my mind, 
Was forsook for another ere evening’s close, 
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How Wordsworth is mimicked in the “ Addresses” is well- 
known—“ The Baby’s Début” being too familiar to need quotation. 
The skit by Miss C. M. Fanshawe is not, however, quite so hack- 
neyed—though, as a parody of style, it is certainly not less effective 
on the whole, perhaps, it is the more faithful of the two :— 


There is a river clear and fair, 
*Tis neither broad nor narrow ; 
It winds a little here and there— 
It winds about like any hare ; 
And then it takes as straight a course 
As on the turnpike road a horse, 
Or through the air an arrow. 


The trees that grow upon the shore 
Have grown a hundred years or more ; 
So long, there is no knowing. 
Old Daniel Dodson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow ; 
But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 
As if they’d nothing else to do, 
But ever must be growing, 


And so on. Of Macaulay, the best travestie in the way of style is 
probably that which Bon Gaultier supplied in “The Laureate’s 
Journey,” in two “ fyttes” of verses like the following :— 


** He’s dead, he’s dead, the Laureate’s dead’! Thus, thus the cry began, 
And straightway every garret roof gave up its minstrel man ; 
From Grub Street, and from Houndsditch, and from Farringdon Within, 
The poets all towards Whitehall poured in with eldritch din. 


Loud yelled they for Sir James the Graham : but sore afraid was he ; 
A hardy knight were he that might face such a minstrelsie. 

*¢ Now by St. Giles of Netherby, my patron saint, I swear, 
I'd rather by a thousand crowns Lord Palmerston were here !” 


Poe’s trick of repetition in his phrases has, so far as I am aware, 
only had justice done to it by Bret Harte, whose “ poem” of “The 
Willows” is certainly irresistibly funny, if hardly in the tone of good 
society :-— 

But Mary, uplifting her finger, 
Said, ‘‘ Sadly this bar I mistrust, — 
I fear that this bar does not trust. 
Oh, hasten—oh, let us not linger— 
Oh, fly—let us fly—ere we must !” 
In terror she cried, letting sink her 
Parasol till it trailed in the dust,— 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Parasol till it trailed in the dust,— 
Till it sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 
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Then I pacified Mary and kissed her, 
And tempted her into the room, 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the warning of doom, — 
By some words that were warning of doom. 
And I said, ‘‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
At the opposite end of the room?” 
She sobbed as she answered, ‘* Al! liquors 
Must be paid for ere leaving the room.” 


Tennysonian blank verse was early burlesqued in the “ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” but on the whole, I doubt if it has been more successfully 
travestied than by Shirley Brooks in ‘‘ The Very Last Idyll,” which he 
contributed to an issue of “ Punch’s Pocket Book.” The conclud- 


ing lines of this have always struck me as particularly good: — 

And the blameless king, 

Rising again (to Lancelot’s discontent, 

Who held all speeches a tremendous bore), 

Said, ‘If one duty to be done remains, 

And ’tis neglected, all the rest is nought 

But Dead Sea apples and the acts of Apes.” 

Smiled Guinevere, and begged him not to preach ; 

She knew that duty, and it should be done : 

So what of pudding on that festal night 

Was not consumed by Arthur and his guests, 

The queen, upon the following morning, fried. 


The equally characteristic blank verse of Mr. Browning has 
assuredly never been more happily ridiculed than by Mr. Calverley 


in his inimitable lines called “The Cock and the Bull” :— 
The boy he chuck’d a brown i’ the air, and bit 
I’ the face the shilling: heaved a thumping stone 
At a lean hen that ran cluck-clucking by 
(And hit her, dead as nail i’ post o’ door), 
Then ad#t—what’s the Ciceronian phrase ?— 
Excessit, evasit, erupit—off slogs boy ; 
Off like bird, avi similis—(you observed 
The dative? Pretty i’ the Mantuan !)—Angilice, 
Off in three flea-skips. Hactenus, so far, 
So good, tam bene. Bene, satis, male,— 
Where was I with my trope, "bout one in a quag ? 
I once did twitch the syntax into verse : 
Verbum personale, a verb personal, 
Concordat, ay, ‘* agrees,” old Fatchaps—cum 
Nominativo, with its nominative, 
Genere, i’ point o’ gender, numero, 
O’ number ef Zersona, and person. U4, 
Instance : So/ ruit, down flops sun, e¢, and, 
Montes umbrantur, out flounce mountains. Pah ! 
Excuse me, sir, I think I’m going mad. 
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Swinburnian parody turns very much upon the poet’s metrical 
fashions and upon his alliterative passages. Here, for example, is 
Mortimer Collins’s quizzical reproduction of a truly Swinburnian 


metre :— 
Take endive—like love, it is bitter ; 
Take beet —for, like love, it is red ; 
Crisp leaf of the lettuce shall glitter, 
And cress from the rivulet’s bed ; 
Anchovies, foam-born, iike the lady 
Whose beauty has maddened this bard ; 
And olives, from groves that are shady ; 
And eggs— boil ’em hard. 


Here, again, is Lewis Carroll’s adaptation of a metre no less Swin- 


burnian:— 
And I whispered, ‘I guess 
The sweet secret thou keepest, 
And the dainty distress 
That thou wistfully weepest ; 
And the question is, ‘ Licence or banns?’ though undoubtedly banns are the 
cheapest.” 
Then her white hand I clasped, 
And with kisses I crowned it, 
But she glared and she gasped, 
And she muttered, ‘‘ Confound it !” 
Or at least it was something ijike that, but the noise of the omnibus drowned it. 


For alliteration iz extremis commend us to this verse of an address 
to proctors in the Oxford “ Shotover Papers ”:— 


O Vestment of velvet and virtue, 
O venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never have hurt you, 
Oh, calm, cruel, colder than ice : 
Why wilfully wage ye this war? Is 
Pure pity purged out of your breast ? 
O purse-prigging Procuratores, 
O pitiless pest ! 


This, too, from an old number of Once a Week, is not so bad :— 


If it be but a dream or a vision, 

The life that is after the grave, 
The wail of the metaphysician 

Is vain—but an answer I crave ; 
Amid bright intellectual flambeaux 

I shall find no light clearer than thee, 
O sable and sensual Sambo, 

The servant of me ! 
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For a sufficient exfosé of the faults of Miss Ingelow’s poetic style, 
we have to go again to Mr. Calverley, who has effected this purpose 
in one of the most successful of his pieces :— 


In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean ; 
Meaning, however, is no great matter), 
Where woods are atremble, with rifts atween ; 


Through God’s own heather we wonn’d together, 
I and my Willie (O love, my love) : 

I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitterbats waver’d alow, above : 


Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 

And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sundazzle on bark and bight ! 


Through the rare red heather we danced together 
(Oh love, my Willie !) and smelt for flowers : 

I must mention again it was gorgeous weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours, 


Parodies on the unintelligible poets have been tolerably numerous, 
and it is difficult, in regard to them, to know where to begin and 
where to end. Keeping, however, to comparatively modern times, 
we have the jeux d’esprit suggested by the production of the Laura 
Matilda school, and the more recent ones induced by the efforts of 
nineteenth-century writers. And of the former I do not know that 
there could be a more satisfactory specimen than that which is to be 
found in “ Rejected Addresses,” from the pen of Horace Smith :— 

Hark ! what soft Eolian numbers 
Germ the blushes of the morn ! 


Break, Amphion, break your slumbers, 
Nature's ringlets deck the thorn. 


Ha! I hear the strains erratic 
Dimly glance from pole to pole : 

Raptures sweet and dreams ecstatic 
Fire my everlasting soul. 

Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 
Billowy ecstasy of woe, 

Lead me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow. 


Of the latter, Mr. Carroll’s “ Jabberwocky” is unquestionably the 
most felicitous example, though it is certainly run close by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s little known but very admirable lines, “Sing for the garish 
eye.” Says Mr. Carroll ;— 
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Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 

All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


He has also introduced us to such clear and simple words as “ fru- 
mious,” “ vorpal,” “ manxome,” “ uffish,” “ tulgey,” ‘“ galumphing,” 
“ frabjous,” “ beamish,” and “chortled.” But Mr. Gilbert is not far 
behind. List to his light-hearted lay !— 


Sing for the garish eye, 
When moonless brandlings cling ! 
Let the froddering crooner cry, 
And the traddled sapster sing ; 
For never, and never again, 
Will the tottering beechlings play, 
For bratticed wrackers are singing aloud, 
And the throngers croon in May! 


Finally, I turn again to the “ Shotover Papers” for a clever skit 
upon a certain school of modern rhymesters :— 
Mingled, aye, with fragrant yearnings, 
Throbbing in the mellow glow, 
Glint the silvery spirit burnings, 
Pearly blandishments of woe. 
Ay ! for ever and for ever, 
While the love-lorn censers sweep ; 
While the jasper winds dissever, 
Amber-like, the crystal deep ; 


Shall the soul’s delicious slumber, 
Sea-green vengeance of a kiss, 
Reach despairing crags to number 

Blue infinities of bliss. 


When we come to the parodies inspired by particular poems or 
lyrics, we are conscious of having to do with some of the most 
successful and popular of theirkind. Burlesque of style and sentiment 
requires some insight and culture for its quick detection ; but any- 
one who has any sense of humour at all can recognise a good 
travestie of a favourite piece of verse. And parodists, by way of 
helping them to such a recognition, have been careful, for the most 
part, to select for treatment pieces and passages which have long 
been familiar to the public. In the case of Shakespeare, there has 
been a run upon the “To be or not to be” soliloquy; in the 
case of Goldsmith, upon the song sung by Olivia in “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ; ” in that of Cowper, upon “ Alexander Selkirk ;” in that 
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of Charles Wolfe, upon “ The Burial of Sir John Moore ;” in that ot 
Bayly, upon “Oh, no, we never mention him!” and “I'd be a 
butterfly ;” in that of Moore, upon “’Twas ever thus ;” in that of 
Southey, upon his “ Sapphics,” his “ Father William,” and his “ How 
the Waters came down at Lodore ;” in that of Wordsworth, upon his 
“We are Seven ;” in that of Scott, upon his “ Marmion ;” in that 
of Lord Lytton, upon his “ Lost Tales of Miletus ;” in that of 
Tennyson, upon his “ Brook,” his “Home they brought,” his 
*‘ Locksley Hall,” his “ Break, break, break,” and so on; in that of 
Poe, upon his “Raven;” and in that of Longfellow, upon his 
“ Excelsior.” These, one may say, were poems and passages which 
absolutely invited parody, and the ridicule of which was irresistible— 
either, as I have said, because of their over-triteness or because of 
their exaltation of sentiment. Certainly it will be seen that, if these 
are the most widely received among parodies, they are also among 
the most “consummate.” The parodist works always most success- 
fully on familiar ground, for there he is quite sure of his audience, 
and is certain that his humorous perversion will be appreciated. 
There are some poems and passages which we are ready at any 
moment to find reduced to absurdity. They have either become 
too much of a household word among us, or else they tend them- 
selves to laughter by reason of the too lofty tone in which they have 
been pitched. 

Among the former class is the Hamletian soliloquy above 
referred to. This has been parodied times without number. There is 
a snatch of it, for example, and a very amusing snatch withal, in Mr. 
Burnand’s “ Happy Thoughts ;” but among recent irreverent jokers at 
its expense, Mr. William Sawyer may perhaps be accounted the most 
happy. He adapts it to the subject of cremation, and remarks :— 

To Um, or not to Urn? That is the question ; 
Whether ’tis better in our frames to suffer 

The shows and follies of outrageous custom, 

Or to take fire against a sea of zealots, 

And, by consuming, end them? To Um—to keep— 
No more : and while we keep, to say we end 
Contagion, and the thousand graveyard ills 

That flesh is heir to—’tis a consume-ation 
Devoutly to be wished! To burn—tokeep— _ 
To keep! Perchance to lose—ay, there’s the rub ! 
For in the course of things what duns may come, 
Or who may shuffle off our Dresden urn, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes inter-i-ment of so long use ; 

For who would have the pall and plumes of hire, 
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The tradesman’s prize—a proud man’s obsequies, 
The chaffering for graves, the legal fee, 

The cemetery beadle, and the rest, 

When he himself might his few ashes make 

With a mere furnace? Who would tombstones bear, 
And lie beneath a lying epitaph, 

But that the dread of simmering after death— 
That uncongenial furnace from whose burn 

No incremate returns—weakens the will, 

And makes us rather bear the graves we have 
Than fly to ovens that we know not of ? 


Of Goldsmith’s “ When lovely woman stoops to folly,” we know 
no better reductio than the following by Shirley Brooks :— 


When lovely woman, lump of folly, 
Would show the world her vainest trait, — 
Would treat herself as child her dolly, 
And warn each man of sense away, — 
The surest method she’ll discover 
To prompt a wink in every eye, 
Degrade a spouse, disgust a lover, 
And spoil a scalp-skin is—to dye ! 


Cowper’s “ Alexander Selkirk” has not found any specially good 


parodist, for the imitations have generally been by far too occasional 
in kind. This, indeed, is the chief fault of R. H. Barham’s version, 
which has otherwise some humour, being supposed to be spoken 
by Alexander “ Kitchener” on the desolate island of “ Porridge, in 
St. Martin’s in the Fields ” :-— 


I am partial to table and tray ; 

My taste there is none to dispute ; 
Ragott, fricandeau, entremet, 

I’m a judge of fish, flesh, fowl, and fruit. 
Oh, Wilberforce ! where is the charm 

You and Butterworth find in a grace ? 
Unless I've my turbot quite warm, 

Better dine on a horrible plaice ! 


It so happens that Barham is the author of what may be 
described as, on the whole, the best parody in the language—namely, 
that on “ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” This, included in some 
editions of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” has recently been included in 
the “ Ingoldsby Lyrics,” and so is likely to have a renewed lease of 
popularity. Some passages are quite inimitable, as thus :— 

*¢ The Doctor’s as drunk as the D——,” we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrow ; 


We raised him, and sigh’d at the thought that his head 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow, 
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We bore him home and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter 
To give him next morning a couple of red- 

Herrings with soda-water. 


Loudly they talk’d of his money that's gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid him ; 

But little he reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
*Neath the counterpane, just as we laid him. 


Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

A rushlight we placed on the cold hearth-stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory, 


This has the best qualities of parody, for it is at once admirably 
suggestive of the original and yet admirably humorous in itself. 
Barham has also left a clever parody on “ Oh no, we never mention 


him,” suggested by the failure of Bayly’s farce,“ Decorum.” This 
begins :— 
O no! we'll never mention him ; 
We won’t, upon our word ! 
** Decorum”’ now forbids to name 
An unsuccessful bard. 
From Drury Lane we'll toddle to 
Our office with regret, 
And if they ask us, ** Who’s been dish’d ?” 
We'll say that ‘* We forget.” 


We'll bid him now forsake the ‘‘scene,” 
And try his ancient strain ; 

He’d better ‘‘ be a butterfly ” 
Than write a farce again. 

*Tis true that he can troll a song, 
Or tender chansonette ; 

But if you ask us, ‘* What beside ?” 
Why, really, we forget. 


Of “ I'd be a butterfly,” we finda snatch in Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s 
“ Horace at Athens,” where a college bedmaker sings to this effect:— 


I make the butter fly, all in an hour ; 
I put aside the preserves and cold meats, 
Telling my master his cream has turned sour, 
Hiding his pickles, purloining his sweets. 


I never languish for husband or dower ; 
I never sigh to see gyps at my feet ; 
I make the butter fly, all in an hour, 
Taking it home for my Saturday treat. 
Moore’s “ Twas ever thus” has been ingeniously perverted by 
no fewer than three clever writers of our time—to wit, Mr. H. S. 
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Leigh, Mr. C. S. Calverley, and Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell. If I 
quote the whole of Mr. Pennell’s version, it is because it is the shortest, 
and therefore best suited to my purpose :— 


Wus! ever wus! By freak of Puck's, 
My most exciting hopes are dashed ; 
I never wore my spotless ducks 
But madly—wildly !—they were splashed. 


I never roved by Cynthia’s beam, 

- To gaze upon the starry sky, 

But some old stiff-backed beetle came, 
And charged into my pensive eye. 


And, oh! I never did the swell 
In Regent Street, among the beaus, 
But smuts the most prodigious fell, 
And always settled on my nose! 


Mr. Leigh begins : 
I never rear’d a young gazelle 
(Because, you see, I never tried), 
But had it known and loved me well, 
No doubt the créattire would have died. 
My sick and aged uncle John 
Has known me long and loves me well, 
But still persists in living on— 
I would he were a young gazelle. 


On the other hand, Mr. Calverley writes : 


*T was ever thus from childhood’s hour ! 
My fondest hopes would not decay : 
I never loved a tree or flower 
Which was the first to fade away ! 
The garden where I used to delve, 
Short-frock’d, still yields me pinks in plenty ; 
The pear-tree that I climbed at twelve 
I still see blossoming at twenty. 


He continues : 
I never nursed a dear gazelle ; 
But I was given a parroquet— 
(How I did nurse him if unwell !) 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 
He’s green, with an enchanting tuft ; 
He melts me with his small black eye ; 
He’d look inimitable stuff’d, 
And knows it—but he will not die ! 


Canning’s trite burlesque of Southey’s “Sapphics” need not hete 
be quoted, but I cannot resist the pleasure of reproducing a few verses 
VOL, CCLI. NO, 1809. Y 
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from Mr. Carroll’s delightful adaptation of “ Father William ”—cer- 
tainly one of the very best performances of its kind :— 


** You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
** And your hair has become very white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
**In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
**T feared it might injure the brain ; 
But now I am perfectly sure I have none— 
Why, I do it again and again !” 
** You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet ; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak— 
Pray, how do you manage to do it?” 
‘*In my youth,” said his father, ‘‘ I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife ; 
And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell has also written a very ingenious imita- 
tion of “ How the Waters come down at Lodore,” on the subject of 
“ How the Daughters come down at Dunoon.” This may be con- 
sulted in his “ Puck on Pegasus.” Of Wordsworth’s “ We are 
Seven,” incomparably the best parody is Mr. H. S. Leigh’s—unhap- 
pily, too long to quote in full :— 

Said I, ‘* What is it makes you bad ? 


How many apples have you had ?” 
She answered, ‘* Only Seven.” 

** And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid ?” quoth I. 

** Oh, please, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie !” 


** Tf that’s the case,” I stammered out, 
-** Of course you’ve had eleven.” 

The maiden answered, with a pout, 
**T ain’t had more nor seven !” 


Of “ Marmion,” of course, no more successful burlesque has 
been composed than Horace Smith’s “‘ Tale of Drury Lane,” with its 
admirable climax :— 

** Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! 


What are they fear’'d on? Fools ! ’od rot ’em !” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


This will remain unsurpassable for all time. Bret Harte is the writer 
who has been led to cast ridicule on Lord Lytton’s rhymeless “ Tales 
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of Miletus,” which assuredly are specially suggestive of such unkind 
treatment. He makes a Greek Bo-peep mourn the loss of her 
charges, and the parody concludes : 


Her then Zeus answered slow, ‘‘O daughter of song and sorrow, 
Hapless tender of sheep,—arise from thy long lamentations ! 

Since thou canst trust not fate, nor behave as becomes a Greek maiden, 
Look, and behold thy sheep.” And lo! they returned to her tailless ! 


When Mr. Tennyson is reached, we become somewhat embar- 
rassed by the riches in the way of parody which have accumulated 
round certain of his poems. Of “ Home they brought her warrior 
dead,” I know at least two perfectly excellent travesties—namely, 
those by Shirley Brooks and Mr. Sawyer—and there may be more. 
Shirley Brooks’s may be found in the volume of his collected “ Wit 
and Humour.” Mr. Sawyer’s runs :— 


Home they brought her sailor son, 
Grown a man across the sea, 

Tali and broad and black of beard, 
And hoarse of voice as man may be, 


Hand to shake and mouth to kiss, 
Both he offered ere he spoke ; 

But she said, ‘* What man is this 
Comes to play a sorry joke ?” 


Then they praised him—call’d him ‘ smart,” 
‘* Tightest lad that ever stept ;” 

But her son she did not know, 
And she neither smiled nor wept. 


Rose, a nurse of ninety years, 
Set a pigeon-pie in sight ; 

She saw him eat—‘*‘ ’Tis he! ’tis he !”— 
She knew him—by his appetite ! 


Of “ The Brook” I know only one thoroughly good travestie—that 
by Mr. Calverley, supposed to be uttered by a tinker, and begin- 
ning:— 
I loiter down by thorp and town, 
For any job I’m willing ; 
Take here and there a dusty brown, 
And here and there a shilling. 


This is very remarkable in the felicity with which the words of the 
original are suggested :— 
I’ve sat, I’ve sigh’d, I’ve gloom’d, I’ve glanced 
With envy at the swallows 
That through the window slid and danced 


(Quite happy) round the gallows ; 
y2 
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But out again I come, and show 
My face, nor care a stiver, 

For trades are brisk and trades are slow, 
But mine goes on for ever. 


How admirable, again, is the parody on “The Higher Pantheism ” 
which we find included in the volume to which we have already 
referred— The Heptalogia”! The mock mysticism is delightful :— 


Once the Mastodon was : pterodactyls were common as cocks : 
Then the Mammoth was God : now is he a prize ox. 

Parallels all things are : yet many of these are askew : 

You are certainly I: but certainly I am not you. 

Springs the rock from the plain, shoots the stream from the rock : 
Cocks exist for the hen: but hens exist for the cock. 

God whom we see not is: and God, who is not, we see : 

Fiddle, we know, is diddle: and diddle, we take it, is dee. 


In the “ Shotover Papers” will be found parodies of “ Break, 
break, break,” “‘ Flow down, cold rivulet to the sea,” and “ The 
Eagle,” all from the same clever and ingenious hand. I take, as 
specimen, the second of the three, which, on the whole, is the best:— 

Rise up, cold reverend, to a see ; 
Confound the unbelievers ! 


Yet ne’er ‘neath thee my seat shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


Preach, softly preach, in lawn, and be 
A comely model liver, 

But ne’er ’neath thee my seat shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


And here shall sleep thy alderman, 
And here thy pauper shiver, 

And here by thee shall buzz the “she,” 
For ever and for ever. 


A thousand men shall sneer at thee, 
A thousand women quiver, 

But ne’er ’neath thee my seat shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


Tennysonian parody, however, is an old story now, seeing that some 
of the most successful efforts in that direction are to be read in the 
“ Bon Gaultier Ballads.” In that still diverting volume will be found 
parodies of “ Adeline,” “The Merman” — 

WEo would not be 
The Laureate bold, 
With his butt of sherry 


To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do but pocket his gold ?— 
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“ The May Queen,” and “ Locksley Hall.” That of “ The May 
Queen” is called “ The Biter Bit,” and thus concludes : 

You may lay me in my bed, mother—my head is throbbing sore ; 

And, mother, prithee let the sheets be duly aired before ; 

And, if you’d do a kindness to your poor desponding child, 

Draw me a pot of beer, mother—and, mother, draw it mild ! 
In “ The Lay of the Love-Lorn,” perhaps the following is one of the 
cleverest passages :— 

Cursed be the Bank of England’s notes that tempt the soul to sin ! 

Cursed be the want of acres—doubly cursed the want of tin ! 

Cursed be the marriage contract that enslaved thy soul to greed ! 

Cursed be the sallow lawyer that prepared and drew the deed ! 

Cursed be his foul apprentice who the loathsome fees did earn ! 

Cursed be the clerk and parson—cursed be the whole concern ! 

For an exceptionally excellent parody of Poe’s “ Raven,” the 
reader may be referred to Mr. H. S. Leigh’s “ Carols of Cockayne” ; 
and for one of the most satisfactory of the many burlesques of 
Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” he may go to the “ Puck on Pegasus” of 
Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell. 

Hitherto we have been considering the parodies which have been 
constructed either on the foundation of a poet’s general style or on 
the basis of particular specimens of his work. These two classes 
constitute the staple of modern poetical burlesque, but they by no 
means form the whole of it. In addition to these, you will find 
parody exercising itself upon various forms of verse and upon 
various descriptions of poetry. Thus Gay furnishes us with a mock 
elegy, amusingly descriptive of a species of poem largely common in 
his day. Cowper presents us with a quaint travestie of the ode as 
generally written in the eighteenth century. Southey favours us with a 
sonnet of an agreeably mock-sentimental character ; and several writers 
parody the exaggerated simplicity of the early, and the monotonous 
refrains of the later, ballads. Gay opens impressively :— 

Stock’s fate I mourn ! poor Stock is now no more ! 
Ye muses, mourn! ye chambermaids, deplore ! 

Southey’s effusion is “ To a Goose,” and is worth reprinting, seeing 
that the author of “ The Curse of Kehama ” (amusingly travestied, by 
the way, in the “ Addresses”) is not usually regarded as a humourist :— 

If thou didst feed on western plains of yore ; 
Or waddle wide with flat and flabby feet 

Over some Cambrian mountain’s plashy moor ; 
Or found in farmer’s yard a safe retreat 

From gipsy thieves, and foxes sly and fleet ; 
If thy great quills, by lawyer guided, trace 
Deeds big with ruin to some wretched race, 
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Or love-sick poet’s sonnet, sad and sweet, 
Wailing the rigour of his lady fair ; 
Or if, the drudge of housemaid’s daily toil, 
Cobwebs and dust thy pinions white besoil, . 
Departed Goose ! I neither know nor care. 
But this I know, that we pronounced thee fine, 
Seasoned with sage and onions, and port wine. 
-Cowper’s “ ode” is much to the same effect as Lloyd and Col- 
man’s efforts, but more general in its satire— 
Shall I begin with 44, or OA? 
Be sad? Of/ yes. Beglad? 4Az/ no. 


Light subjects suit not grave Pindaric ode, 
Which walks with metre down the Strophic road. 


Of the older ballad style, Johnson was one of the first parodists, 
with his— 

As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 

I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

Of later years we have had, among several, Mr. Cholmondeley 

Pennell, with his— 

It was the huge metropolis 
With fog was like to choke ; 

It was the gentle cabby horse 
His ancient knees that broke 

And oh, it was the cabby-man 
That swore with all his might, 

And did request he might be blowed 
Particularly tight, 

If any swell should make him stir 
Another step that night ! 

The purely modern ballad has received its happiest treatment from 
Mr. Calverley, whose skit, especially, upon the invariable “ refrain” is 
particularly mirth-provoking. No one—not even the writers of the 
ballads themselves—could resist such a passage as this :— 

The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue eyes ; 

4 (Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 
As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas, 

The farmer’s daughter hath ripe red lips ; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair ; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

And I’ve met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 
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Among the various descriptions of poetry which have been parodied 
from time to time are the melodramatic, the didactic, the domestic, 
and songs of the nursery, the drawing-room, and the popular order. 
The melodramatic has been dealt with in such productions as the 
“ Rehearsal ” of Buckingham, the “Critic” of Sheridan, the “Tom 
Thumb” of Fielding, and the “Chrononhotonthologos” of Carey. 
In all of these the reader finds more or less admirable travesties of 
the popular “tragic” verse-writing of the respective eras. In the 
case of two of them, modern audiences have from time to time 
had opportunities of listening to the mock-bombastic speeches of 
Tilburina and Fadladinida, Whiskerandos and Aldiborontiphosco- 
phornio ;—of Tilburina, with her “mad” soliloquy— 

The wind whistles—the moon rises—see, 

They have killed my squirrel in his cage : 

Is this a gravedigger? Ha! no; it is my 
Whiskerandos—you shall not keep him, 

I know you have him in your pocket. 

An oyster may be crossed in love !—who says 
A whale’s a bird ?—Ha ! did you call, my love ? 
He’s here! He’s there! He’s everywhere ! 
Ah me! he’s nowhere !— 


and of Fadladinida, with her rhapsody over the king of the 
Antipodes, who walked upon his hands— 

Oh my Tadlanthe! Have you seen his face, 

His air, his shape, his mien, his every grace ? 

In what a charming attitude he stands ! 

How prettily he foots it with his hands ! 

Well, to his arms—no, to his legs—I fly ! 

For I must have him, if I live or die! 


In “Tom Thumb” there is the famous image of the dogs, which 
Leigh Hunt has praised for “the solemnity of its triviality and the 
stately monosyllabic stamp of its music.” The “ Rehearsal” is not 
now so readable as its contemporaries doubtless found it, though 
the burlesque of Dryden and Sir Robert Howard will always be 
appreciated by the student. Of didactic verse of the kind common 
in last century, probably the best burlesque obtainable is in the 
“ Anti-Jacobin ”—that mine of graceful wit and rollicking humour. 
Here, for instance, is a truly edifying passage :— 

Ah! who has seen the mailed lobster rise, 

Clap her broad wings, and, soaring, claim the skies ? 
When did the owl, descending from her bower, 
Crop, ’mid the fleecy flocks, the tender flower ; 

Or the young heifer plunge, with pliant limb, 

In the salt waves, and fish-like strive to swim? 
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The same with plants— potatoes ’tatoes breed, 
The costly cabbage springs from cabbage-seed ; 
Lettuce to lettuce, leeks to leeks, succeed ; 
Nor e’er did cooling cucumber presume 

To flower like myrtle, or like violets bloom. 


Of verse of the domestic or “‘ homely-pathetic” sort, Bret Harte 
supplies us with an imitation :— 


The dews are heavy on my brow, 
My breath comes hard and low ; 
Yet, mother dear, grant one request, 
Before your boy must go. 

Oh, lift me ere my spirit sinks, 
And ere my senses fail : 

Place me once more, O mother dear, 
Astride the old fence rail. 


The old fence rail, the old fence rail ! 
How oft these youthful legs, 

With Alice and Ben Bolt’s, were hung 
Across those wooden pegs. 

’Twas there the nauseating smoke 
Of my first pipe arose : 

O mother dear ! these agonies 
Are far less keen than those ! 


In the parody of nursery-poetry Mr. Lewis Carroll is, of course, 
Sacile princeps. Nothing can surpass the airy felicity of his quaint 
perversion of our childhood’s favourites. “Alice” and “ Through 
the Looking-glass ” swarm with them. At one time it is— 


Twinkle, twinkle, little bat ! 
How I wonder what you're at ! 
Up above the world you fly, 
Like a tea-tray in the sky, 


At another it is— 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every shining scale. 


Then, too, in the matter of aimee melody, what could be better 


than his— 
Beautiful soup, so rich and green, 
Waiting in a big tureen ! 
Who for such dainties would not stoop 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup ! 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup | 
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In the direction of drawing-room ditty, we have only to go to 
Planché, with his— 
When other lips and other eyes 
Their tales of love shall tell, 
Which means the usual sort of lies 
You’ve heard from many a swell ; 
When, bored with what you feel is bosh, 
You'd give the world to see 
A friend whose love you know will wash, 
Oh, then remember me ! 


or to Thackeray, with his— 


When moonlike ore the hazure seas 
In soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews and balmy breaze 
Bend down the Lily’s bells— 

When calm and deap the rosy sleap 
Has rapt your soal in dreems, 

R Hangeline! R lady mine! 
Dost thou remember Jeames ? 


Closely allied, of course, to these “songs without sense” (of 
which Bret Harte also supplies an example that might be quoted), 
are the love-verses which used to be fashionable more than a hundred 
years ago, and of which Swift, among several writers, has left a very 
quaint burlesque. These, however, may be studied elsewhere. We 
have now run lightly over most of the ground occupied by poetical 
parody in our language, and the result is at least to show that, with 
some that is poor or merely mediocre in character, there is much that 
is of the highest interest and value, and that we were never more 
richly endowed with adequate and successful parodists than we are at 
this moment. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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HOW MEPHISTO WAS CAUGHT. 


A CHESS LEGEND. 


awe wt Ul et lhl tlC Ce 


ESCHAPELL, the Chess King, learnt chess in four days, after 
which he beat every player who dared to meet him over the 
chess-board. I studied chess for four years, and acquired a certain 
proficiency, but discarded all hope of ever reaching that standard of 
skill to which every young chess-player sanguinely: aspires. 

Often have I turned away from board and men with the resolve 
to never again enter a contest, convinced that I never could 
become a chess-player of the foremost rank; I consoled myself 
with the thought that Pandora’s box could not possibly deal out to 
every aspirant the genius necessary to become a Ponziani or a 
Philidor. 

Besides—the grapes were sour—to be a first-class chess-player, 
and keep up the reputation of being such, detracted in my eyes 
from the pleasures which the game otherwise afforded. 

The worship of Ciissa is, however, so alluring, so fascinating, 
that the mind, after an interval of repose, returns to it with renewed 
vigour, greater hope, and redoubled energy, intent on wresting the 
palm of victory from the majority of opponents. 


It would be an injustice to the noble game of chess were we 
guided by momentary results in our estimation of the pleasures and 
advantages to be derived from the pursuit of this intellectual pastime. 
We may lose a game, or even a match ; yet we have fought well, 

*fairly met our challenged foe, have not blundered, but gained his 
respect by our doughty combat ; and being beaten, we have not 
hesitated to yield to our opponent in a manly spirit. Such thoughts 

! The greater part of this legend was written in the earlier part of 1878, and 
was submitted to Mons. A. Delannoy for translation into French; but not think- 
ing the framework of the story suitable for French readers, and being himself a 
prolific original writer, this gentleman, with the consent of the author, adapted 
the leading idea of this story for his amusing article ‘* Mephistopheles at the 
Paris Exhibition,” published in La Stratégie in April 1878. The chess-problem 
appearing in that article was especially composed by Mr, F, Healey. 
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have often induced me to direct my steps back to the chess club, 
and enticed me to enter again the list of combatants in a tourna- 
ment ; inspired by the intellectual feats of Staunton, Anderson, and 
Morphy, I cherished the hope of reaching nearer and nearer the 
perfection of such masters. When gaining a victory, visions of 
further successes buoyed me up and refanned my sinking courage ; 
a well-contested but lost game caused me to apply myself to 
renewed study, and so engaged I often passed the midnight hours 
in solitude over the chess-board. 


It was after an evening spent at the chess club over a match- 
game which I lost, although (as chess-players always flatter themselves) 
I ought to have won it. Dispirited, I wended my way homewards, my 
heated brain busy with the position of the game, in which I made 
the move that turned fortune (of course, not my opponent’s skill) 
against me. I must have been thinking aloud, must have been 
soliloquising whilst walking along, for I heard a voice near me 
exclaim: “ You can be the strongest chess-player in the world if you 
will follow my instructions.” 

Any other remark would have found my ear deaf; but this so 
harmonised with the thoughts then occupying me, that I was conscious 
of hearing the voice very plainly. I turned round to look at the 
person addressing me, but to my great astonishment I could see 
no one except two or three human figures flitting along the dimly 
lighted streets at a distance too great for their voices to have reached 
me. 

I stood still, feeling rather baffled for a moment ; then, smiling at 
my foolishness in allowing my mind to be thrown off its guard by its 
own wanderings, I resumed my journey. Of course, I thought, this 
is only a specimen of Dr. Carpenter’s “unconscious cerebration,” 
and whilst giving way to a merry laugh, I quickened my steps to 
make up for the time I had lost so dreamingly on the road. 

I reached home later than usual; it was already half an hour 
past midnight. The servants had strict orders never to wait up 
for me after half-past eleven, hence all had gone to rest, and I 
was the only occupant of the lower part of the house. I locked 
and bolted the street-door, fastened the chain in the usual 
manner (as confirmed by the servant when questioned about it the 
next morning), and then looked in at the library, where I opened 
several letters received by the last post. I could, however, not 
fix my attention upon either of these letters ; my mind was still too 
much occupied with my defeat ; and had I gone to bed, sleep 
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would have kept away from me for hours. So I determined to 
settle my doubt about the chances I had thrown away in the 
game played during the evening, by subjecting it to a closer 
analysis, I arranged board and men, and played the game over 
up to the point where I could have forced it, my opponent being 
completely at my mercy. But how could I have possibly over- 
looked so evident a move at the decisive movement? What made 
me so blind as not to see that with this one coup my opponent's 
resources were completely gone? 

Almost angrily I rose from my chair, fully convinced that, with 
my mind harassed and irritated by an annoying vocation during 
the day, I could not expect it to be fit for so trying a mental task as 
a match game at chess ; and I settled the whole question by exclaim- 
ing, “ I never can be a profound chess-player.” At that moment I 
felt a draught of air through the room as if doors at each end had 
been suddenly opened, although I heard no noise, and a voice 
exclaimed, “ But you can, if you will follow my instruction.” 

I recognised the voice ; it was the same which I had heard on 
my way home, but now it seemed to come from every part of the 
room, and made me stagger back into my chair. I defy the stoutest 
heart not to beat quicker at such an unwelcome phenomenon occur- 
ring to him when alone during the still hours of the night. No 
human being was near me when the voice in the street sounded so 
close to my ear, and no one had followed me into the house, as I 
myself had fastened the street-door. Besides, I had not been so 
absorbed in my analysis but that the least noise would have forced 
itself on my attention. 

Yet here was the same voice, clear and sonorous, coming from 
no distinct part of the room to indicate the whereabouts of the 
speaker. I remember shutting my eyes, whilst the idea of uncon- 
scious cerebration flashed across my mind, with the conviction that 
it could not be this. I was far from harbouring any belief in spirits 
or ghosts, and my philosophy certainly excluded animism from its 
doctrines ; hence, spiritualistic tendencies of my mind could never 
have caused my brain to produce unconsciously the speech I heard. 

All these reflections passed rapidly before me, and made the 
whole phenomenon still more puzzling, particularly as I perceived 
that a mephitic odour diffused itself about me. I opened my eyes, 
and to my horror discovered my light extinguished, while a subdued 
red glare filled the room. I felt that my mind was labouring under 
some fearful hallucination, from which I endeavoured to free myself 
by rising from my chair. But my limbs refused to obey my will. J] 
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was prostrate, paralysed, and felt the perspiration pouring down my 
forehead in cold drops. While in this state of agony I heard the 
voice addressing me in the following words, spoken in a cynical, 
sarcastic manner, which made me shudder, and caused my blood to 
curdle in every part of my body: “ First, my deat A., let me allay 
your fears, which I know, from long experience, torture you mortals 
in a pitiable degree ; take my assurance that I have not come to. 
harm you, however mysterious the manner and form of my approach. 
Take courage, regain your full consciousness, and believe me, 
although it may appear incredible, that all you have just experienced 
in your person is but the result of your own weak human nature. Do 
not be deceived in me and my character, for, I doubt not, we-shall 
be good friends so soon as your eye has become accustomed to my 
face and figure.” These words induced me to take a look at the 
speaker, who, I felt, now stood opposite to me on the other side of 
the chess table. The first object that caught my sight was his keen, 
penetrating eye, which appeared to have a singular attractive power— 
so great, that I felt myself unable to look at any other part of his 
person. This, however, did not prevent me from observing his tall 
figure enveloped in a fiery red dress, his biliously tinted features, 
expressing a cutting sneer and a sardonic smile, his long fingers, &c. 
All reflection had forsaken me ; my blood seemed to have ceased to 
circulate, and my tongue refused to express the question now tor- 
menting my mind. But he seemed to guess my thoughts, and fore- 
stalled my inquiry by introducing himself to me in the following 
words: “ You will have, I hope, no objection to my taking the seat 
opposite to you at this table, whilst making you acquainted with me 
and the object of my visit. You may in your own mind have already 
denominated me the Devil, or Satan, or given me any of the names 
by which popular superstition designates what it calls an evil spirit. 
But as I know, my dear A., that your mind is cast in a mould 
superior to the ordinary type, it is not necessary now to refute any 
such ideas about my person or origin—for the moment, at least—and 
I will beg you to accept my presence here as a material fact ; leave 
all scruples and further questions until we have transacted our busi- 
ness, and call me simply Mephistopheles, or, shortly, Mephisto. 
I can read in your face that you have heard of me before this, no 
doubt in connection with the life and death ”—(a shudder ran through 
me when remembering of what kind it was)—“ of Dr. Faustus ; but 
feel no alarm ; I do not wish to practise magical science with you, 
but have come to you as a chess-player. You look surprised. 
Know then, my dear A., that I am as passionately fond of chess as 
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you are; but I possess the advantage of having practised the game 
since it was invented, and measured my strength against all the 
old chess masters, from Greco, Paolo Bois, and Ruy Lopez, down to 
Philidor and Labourdonnais. Not only have I played with them, 
but most of the ancient players have had to thank me for their skill. 
Without your knowing it, I have often watched your struggles to 
improve in this most fascinating mental sport ; and having seen and 
admired your unflagging industry, and, above all, knowing you to 
possess a mind which engages in subjects of higher import in a free 
and unbiassed spirit, I have long felt a desire to assist you in your 
endeavours to become a strong chess-player.” He paused for a 
moment, as if hesitating how to proceed, whilst the smile on his face 
assumed a truly diabolical expression. I had ceased to rack my 
brain for a solution of this extraordinary phenomenon, and was 
sitting motionless in my chair, ready to accept any phase which this 
adventure might assume, when I heard him say : “ Why I appear to 
you at this hour and in this form I cannot tell you now, as time is 
fleeting, and I have to be three thousand miles away in the heart of 
Asia before the sun shail be at its meridian there ; hence I must be 
brief to-night ; but on my next visit we shall have more time for 
explanation. Yes, my dear ‘ A.,’I mean to come again, and my 
visits will, I am sure, become more and more agreeable to you ; 
but we must come to an understanding before we proceed. My 
presence here is subject to certain conditions ; the first, and the only 
important one, is : that you must not on any account or in any form 
make the sign of the cross in my presence, or during the whole time 
that my transactions with you will last. You may by means of it 
break the spell with which I control you at this moment, and you 
may banish me from your presence; but you certainly do so at the 
risk of your life. I need not ask you, as I know that you have 
strength of mind sufficient to promise fulfilment of this stipulation.” 
At these words I felt my whole body shaking, with a peculiar sensa- 
tion in every joint ; it was evident to me that I was free to move, 
from which I had been prevented by the mysterious influence of my 
visitor. 

“The other point,” he continued, “to be observed by you, in order 
to make my presence and my return possible, is—silence to every one 
concerning me and my visits. But I scarcely think there is any neces- 
sity for me to dwell longer on the fulfilment of this condition, so that 
I can now revert to the chief object of our interview.” Mephisto’s 
piercing glance had so riveted my eyes, and his words had so fasci- 
nated my attention, that I could not gain a moment's time to attempt 
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an explanation of this apparition ; and he seemed anxiously watching 
me, so as to prevent my thoughts from being otherwise engaged than 
in the manner he desired. 

“From my remarks,” he resumed, “ you already know that I 
profess to teach the royal game of chess ; to which I must add, that 
I can bring my pupils to a degree of perfection which enables them 
to combat successfully every other living chess-player. I have, you 
must know, only one living pupil at a time, and the death of my 
last disciple in Arabia, who never had an opportunity to measure his 
strength with European players, has induced me to search for a new 
candidate. Your earnest desire to improve in the game has attracted 
my attention, and I now offer you the position of the strongest chess- 
player in the world, if you will avail yourself of my assistance for 
that purpose. Before I, however, receive your reply, it is but fair 
that I should acquaint you with the conditions under which I offer 
my instructions to you, since, as you will perceive, my dear A., 
even the devil likes to go to work in a straightforward manner.” 

I had by this time regained full control over my mind, and 
determined to meet my uninvited guest with all the courage and 
mental powers at my disposal ; so I exclaimed (in a voice intended to 
be firm and fearless, which yet, however, must have betrayed some 
nervousness, as it brought a smile on Mephisto’s face) : “ Be you man 
or devil, I beg you to understand that your presence here was never 
solicited, nor is it welcome ; and I trust that, by the same mysterious 
means that enabled you to effect your entrance, you will——.” He 
would not allow me to continue, but, with his condescending cynical 
smile, interrupted me by saying : “‘ Stop, stop, my dear A., be not too 
rash with your threats or your judgment ; first hear me out, and then 
decide. Prejudice and my mysterious approach will, it seems, not 
allow you to treat me with any confidence ; it is hence necessary that 
we should come to an understanding. I must beg you to divest 
yourself of the idea, fostered by popular tradition, that my object in 
all compacts which I make is the possession of the human soul. 
That is not the case ; for the service which I desire to render you— 
namely, making you the strongest chess-player—I shall ask in return 
your services during your terrestrial life ; my influence over human 
beings does not extend beyond the grave, so I leave every one to 
answer for his own soul hereafter. I shall not press you for a deci- 
sion to-night, but will give you a week to consider my proposition, 
which time will enable you to discover that I can fulfil my engage- 
ment by making you victorious against any chess-player whom you 
may feel inclined to challenge. This day week I shall return at the 
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same hour, when I hope, my dear A., you will be ready to receive 
ine, and, like a sensible man and an enthusiastic chess-player, you 
will accept my terms. So, au revoir.” I felt myself rudely shaken, 
and appéared just awakening from a dream. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked round me, when, instead of Mephisto, I discovered my wife 
standing by my side with a candle in one hand, the other resting on 
my shoulder. It is needless to relate the gentle reproof I received 
for my imprudence in spending the hours, so needful for rest of body 
and mind, over the chess-board, and in so exhausted a condition that 
even an interesting position—still visible on the board—could not 
keep me awake. I had been asleep, then? Why, of course; and 
but for some strange noise about the house, which awakened my 
wife and servants, I might have remained still longer in my unenviable 
position. I looked stupefied. I was sure I had been awake when 
my mysterious visitor made his appearance ; the whole scene was too 
vividly impressed upon my mind to be the mere remembrance of a 
dream. Yet it must have been only a dream ; and so, harassed by 
doubts and reflections, I sought the arms of sleep, hoping for a solu- 
tion of my perplexed state of mind on the coming morrow. 


My face must have betrayed the thoughts that occupied me, since 
my wife during the next and following days did not cease questioning 
me about the cause of the trouble so plainly depicted on my 
countenance ; and what made matters worse was my constant 
endeavour to avoid her company, that I might brood undisturbed over 
the nature of my adventure. All my attempts at a solution failed, 
and I could only shift an explanation of the phenomenon on to the 
shoulders of Kant, Schopenhauer, Helmholtz, or Zéllner, by assuming 
Mephisto to be a being of four dimensions, with the capacity of 
assuming our three-dimensional existence whenever it pleased him. All 
my cogitations ended at last in curiosity as to my chess strength. Was I 
really stronger than I had been before the eventful night? I could 
easily put this to the test: and if I found myself really stronger, 
if I could conquer the first-class players all round, this would 
amount to a definite proof thaf I had not been dreaming. Im- 
patience to measure myself agdinst the champions of the club and 
the chess-divan took possession of me; and my most important 
engagements for the day being satisfied, I hastened to challenge the 
first strong player I could meet. I disdained to take odds, and nearly 
offended my opponent by insisting upon playing even. To his, not 
more than to my own astonishment, I won—won by a combination 
which took me utterly by surprise, and which had the effect of bringing 
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other players of no mean chess strength around me, eager to test 
whether or not my suddenly acquired chess powers were of a perma- 
nent or an ephemeral character. But all had to succumb. 


So the week passed on, and the evening approached on which I 
had to meet my mysterious chess master. My successes over the 
board had produced, no doubt, the intended effect. The chess 
strength so miraculously acquired, unconsciously excited in me the 
desire for further powers, a wider knowledge, and an extended 
mental vision. I seemed to long for the meeting with Mephisto, 
and so presented a frame of mind which made me a ready prey for 
his crafty snares. When I reached home from the club, rather 
earlier than usual, I was met by the servant at the door, who, in a 
trembling voice, informed me that a stranger, a tall foreigner, was 
waiting for me in the library ; that he had gone into the room as if 
he knew the house, and told her not to trouble herself about him, 
that master would be home directly, and that she might go to bed ; 
but somehow she did not like his appearance, and felt uneasy, 
Displeased at her encounter with Mephisto, I reproached the servant 
for her fanciful ideas, and told her rather sharply to be gone. 

I found my visitor standing before a bookcase, so deeply interested 
in a small volume that he appeared not to notice my approach until 
I was close to him, when he turned round, and, in a pleasing voice, 
congratulated me on the contents of my library. 

“You will,” he continued, “during the past week have experi- 
enced the chess powers which I have imparted to you, and you 
can try these powers in a contest with me to determine whether 
your services shall be at my, or my services at your, disposal 
during your lifetime. I propose that we shall play three games 
at chess, one game a week; if I win all these games, your services 
shall be mine: in which case I shall provide you with ample 
funds for the remainder of your life, and keep you free from 
all harm which any undertaking on my account may possibly 
subject you to, besides making you the strongest living chess- 
player; and should I fail in“this, even in one instance, our 
compact shall be considered cancelled. If, on the other hand, you 
can succeed in drawing even one of the games, and so prevent 
me from winning all three, my s@rvices shall be yours in any way - 
you may decide. I have only to repeat what I said at our first 
interview, as a primary condition, namely : that you must not on any 
account or in any form make the sign of the Cross in my presence, or 
during the whole time that my transactions with you may last, I 
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cannot explain to you now for what reason I make this request ; 
suffice it for you to know, that if you make this sign you may banish 
me from your presence at great risk to yourself ; and that should I 
myself even inadvertently make the sign in any way or form, I forfeit 
the control of certain natural powers which now I am able to call to 
my aid. Such, my dear A., are the stipulations of our agreement, 
and it is for you now to declare whether or not you will accept the 
position of chess champion of the world, with an ample competency 
for the remainder of your life, under the conditions I have named ; 
with the chance of gaining my services, should the chess contest 
decide in your favour.” 

Here his speech ended, while his keen eye was fixed on me as if 
searching for a reply. I had sunk into reflection which made it 
impossible for me to answer as quickly as he perhaps desired. He 
evidently noticed this, for he turned towards the bookcase whilst telling 
me he would give me ten minutes for considering the question. 


Already during the past week had I, in anticipation of this 
moment, weighed the pros and cons of the offer made me, and had 
as often decided in the negative as in the affirmative, as either cool 
reflection or the intoxicating pride of a chess champion took 
possession of my mind. 

But what at this moment influenced me most was the prospect of 
winning against Mephisto with one drawn game out of the three. 
Surely, I thought, the devil’s chess play cannot be so far beyond my 
powers as to prevent me even from effecting a draw, particularly if I 
concentrate all my powers on this alone. Chances were greatly 
in my favour; and should fate be against me in this contest, my 
ultimate lot appeared not a very hard one ; so I decided to reply 
in the affirmative. 

Mephisto’s account of himself had, no doubt, had great influence 
in inducing me to treat him with more confidence than I felt towards 
him in the first hour of our interview ; and he had brought my mind 
into such a condition, that he knew well, probably, how I should 
decide. Upon informing him of my willingness to agree to his terms, 
and to engage in the match, he seemed not in the least surprised, 
and showed not the least sign of rejoicing; but quietly took his 
seat at the chess-table, and expressed a desire, if I had no objection, 
that the first game might be played that same evening, although it 
was late. I consented, having previously taken the precaution of 
persuading my wife to spend a short time with friends in the country, 
so that I might be left unfettered in my movements at home. 
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Mephisto himself proposed that I should have the choice of men, 
and the first move in the first game ; and not seeing any reason why 
I should refuse, I accepted, thinking that I certainly gained a chance 
of either bringing the game to a decisive position in my favour or 
securing a draw ; so I chose the white men, and opened with the 
usual moves leading to the giuoco piano, which gave me a 
safe position. I obtained what appeared to me a formidable 
attack, and gave myself up to the idea that I had an easily won 
victory ; but Mephisto’s tactics were evidently to allow me to deceive 
myself. He played simply a defensive game, reckoning upon my 
over-certainty of winning ; and then gradually brought his pieces into 
a safe position, ready to take advantage of any oversight of mine. 
So the game must have lasted about three hours, when I considered 
my attack upon my opponent overwhelming. I had my king safely 
sheltered, was a piece and four pawns ahead, and threatened mate on 
the move, as the following position will show:— 
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Whilst already congratulating myself upon certain victory, I heard 
my opponent coolly remark, that, although I had played in a most 
creditable manner, he could now announce a nfMte in seven moves. 
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correctly, and indulged in a smile of doubt. Mephisto observing 
this, repeated his announcement, made the first and indicated the 
following successive moves, to convince me of the certainty with 
which he had calculated the issue of his strategy. I stared at the 
position, my burning head leaning on my hands, whilst I was wrestling 
with the desire to express in angry words my chagrin at the result ; 
when, with a pitying smile, and in a tone which jarred upon my ears, 
Mephisto expressed his gratification at finding me so strong, and 
prophesied better success for me with all mortal opponents. “ Mean- 
time, dear A.,” he continued, “take matters calmly, and do not yet 
despair of being the winner in our contest. I shall return in a week’s 
time, and hope to find you complete master over all your faculties. 
Till then, farewell.” So absorbed was I in contemplating the 
position, that I forgot the ordinary civilities which a host owes to 
his guest, and he made his exit unattended. 

When I found myself alone, a paroxysm of rage for a moment 
took possession ‘of me, perhaps not so much in consequence of 
the loss of the game, as because of the patronising tone in which 
my opponent addressed me, after having himself escaped by a hair’s- 
breadth from the fate which he inflicted upon me. In this frame of 
mind I retired for the night, but it was many hours before my 
mind became oblivious of the troubles of the day. 


Two days elapsed before I found courage to look at a chess- 
board again, with the object of pondering over the game played 
against my mysterious visitor ; and the more I looked at the position, 
the more clearly it became apparent tome that my own impetuosity and 
over-confidence in my safety had caused the loss of the game. With 
a mate on the move, I forgot my wily opponent, who so manceuvred 
that, by the sacrifice of his queen and two rooks, he inflicted defeat 
on me in seven successive checks. Had I kept my queen at home, and 
opened my game by advancing my pawns, it was evident that I could 
not have failed to secure victory. The oftener I analysed the game 
the more convinced I became that Mephisto depended rather upon 
my over-confidence in attack than upon my want of combining- 
power and circumspection ; and this reflection seemed to renew my 
courage for re-engaging my adversary in the remaining games of our 
match. I purposely avoided the chess-board, and spent a few days 
in the country ; thereby gaining vigour of body and clearness of mind 
before returning home to meet my opponent. 


On the day of our next appointment I arranged the table with 
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chess-board and men in readiness for the arrival of my visitor. I 
was desirous that Mephisto should not suspect the slightest hesitation 
on my part to meet him in our encounter. He arrived in good time, 
and entered the room unannounced. A pleasing self-satisfied smile 
was on his face, which made me remark, that he no doubt felt sure 
of his victim, but that it did not require any special politeness on his 
part to confirm me in my resolution to abide by the stipulations of 
our compact. “My dear A.,” he replied, “you are in error if you 
think the emotions expressed in my features are caused by our meeting. 
What makes me feel happy is the result of my latest adventure; but 
I will not entertain you by relating this, as the time will soon arrive 
when I shall make you fully acquainted with me, and when you 
will learn with surprise that my history is closely interwoven with 
the history of the human mind ; that as this latter widens its field 
of inquiry and its depth of comprehension, to that extent will my 
raison @ étre vanish, and my whole character be understood. But more 
of this anon ; let us proceed to our game, as time is pressing with me, 
and I should not like to be guilty of hurrying you in your moves.” 

Mephisto had the first move ; and on my replying with pawn to 
K 4, &c., he led up to a Ruy Lopez. I took advantage of the 
analytical studies of our modern masters, especially Zukertort, who 
have thoroughly exhausted this opening in both attack and defence, 
and defended myself in a manner which caused my adversary to 
study carefully these, to him, perhaps new positions. 

I succeeded after the eighteenth or twentieth move not only in 
making the game even, but in forcing the exchange, and my attack 
assumed an apparently overwhelming character. Mephisto, however, 
proved himself a wonderful pawn player, and evidently endeavoured 
to gain the advantage by pushing’a pawn to queen ; to prevent which, 
I was obliged to give the exchange. This, as well as his excellent 
manceuvring of the knights, enabled him to ward off the immediate 
danger, and bring about an equality of pieces, as shown in the follow- 
ing position : 

We were both left with queen, rook, and three pawns, but the 
advantage of position was greatly in my favour. I threatened mate 
on the move, which could only be aveided by an exchange of queens ; 
his rook was en prise, and I had a free pawn at K 6 ready to go to 
queen. He could not possibly escape this time, particularly since 
any attempt on his part to mate me could only result in a draw, 
owing to the position of my king. I must have involuntarily evinced 
my delight at the apparent certainty with which I thought I had 
caught the devil, because Mephisto looked at me with a sneering 
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smile, and said, “No doubt, my dear A., you look upon our contest 
as coming to a favourable conclusion through your unquestionably 
excellent play; but I am sorry to inform you, that you mistake the 
issue of this game. You must observe that it is now my move ; and 
taking advantage of it, I can mate you in seven moves at latest.” 
“ Never,” cried I, excited ; “I play my K to R 3 and back to Kt 2, 
and you can but draw the game; and if you prevent the mate I 
threaten, then the exchange leaves me with a clear rook.” “I have 
too high a regard for you,” he replied, “to do more than indi- 
cate the exact position in which I produce the mate.” I saw it; 
saw only too plainly that, with all my good play, I was conquered— 
conquered by a wily stratagem, of which none but a diabolical 


chess-player could be capable. 
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Disheartened, I sank back in my chair ; and whether sleep, swoon, 
or Mephisto’s magic power overcame me, I know not—but I lost my 
senses fora time. When I regained consciousness, I found that my 
mysterious visitor had disappeared, having left the position on the board 
as it was at the moment when he announced the mate—a mate, strangely 
enough, again in the fatal seven moves. Yes, whichever way I played, 
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with the best reply in my favour, it was, either way, mate in the same 
number of moves ; and my short-sighted assumption, that his checking 
would lead to a draw, was blown to the winds. Ina fit of anger, I swept 
the men off the board, took my hat, and sought to cool my heated brain 
in the night air. Who can depict my astonishment when I found 
the street-door properly locked, bolted, and chained ! It made me halt, 
and sobered my anger considerably ; for it forced on my mind the 
recognition that I had to deal with a superior power. What had 
become of Mephisto? How had he made his exit? The impos- 
sibility of answering such questions, except by guesses, made me 
discard the attempt; and instead of roaming about the streets in the 
night, I turned back and went to bed, endeavouring to forget my 
disappointment in sleep. 


The next few days found me gloomily pondering over the adven- 
ture in which I had so foolishly engaged ; and the question constantly 
recurred to me: How will Mephisto dispose of my services, should 
fate decide against me in our next contest? It-was of course now too 
late to raise this question with the view of evading the consequences 
of his winning the third game ; but the greater the probability of the 
match being decided in Mephisto’s favour, the more did my mind 
dwell on the nature of my connection with this mysterious being. I 
could not but admit that, so far, his whole appearance and his actions 
had removed from my mind any fear such as a spirit of the tra- 
ditional type would have inspired. Mephisto’s true nature seemed 
an enigma which closer acquaintance alone could solve ; and the 
prospect of thoroughly analysing so mysterious a being, who appar- 
ently had played so important but dubious a ré/ in the world’s 
history, fascinated me so much, as to overcome even the slightest 
hesitation to carry out our compact in the strictest sense. That he 
was in his nature and character different from what popular credulity 
had painted him, I was fully convinced ; and I was, furthermore, 
prepared to believe that his so-called supernatural powers were 
nothing but the most extended knowledge and practical application 
of natural forces, which humanity laboriously acquires by slow 
steps. So, the more I reasoned upon my adventure, the less 
restraint I felt in meeting my chess master_for the third and deciding 
game, 

The eventful evening arrived, and I had everything in readiness 
for the reception of my visitor. When he entered the room, he 
approached me and cast a searching glance as if to read my thoughts; 
but seeing me look calm, and, if not exactly cheerful, at least without 
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any indications of depression of mind, he began chatting about the 
events of the day in an indifferent manner, until suddenly he turned 
round and asked significantly, “And you are quite prepared, my 
dear A., to engage in the last game of our contest, in order to decide 
in what relation we shall stand to each other during the remainder of 
your life?” “Oh, certainly,” I replied ; “do not, pray, imagine 
that either fear or mistrust would make me break my word in regard 
to our compact. Let us proceed, if you are willing, to the chess- 
board at once, and you shall find that I intend to do battle with you 
till the last chance of my winning has disappeared.” 

Mephisto looked at me in an inquiring manner, as if to detect 
a little bravado as the basis of my speech. A smile stole over his 
face whilst taking his seat opposite me, and he remarked: “ What- 
ever the result of this game may be, I can give you the assurance 
that you shall never have occasion to regret the manner in which you 
have confided in me. But,” he continued after a short pause, “let 
us proceed with the game, and reserve all further explanation until 
the result of our contest has been decided. I shall have more to 
say to you then than I can utter at present ; so, dear A., make your 
move.” 

I adopted this time the Vienna opening, and played a care- 
ful, steady game, always looking more to safety at home than to 
attack ; but my wily opponent took every opportunity to make me 
aware of the weakest point in my position, and by this means 
harassed me. However, his several attempts at breaking into my 
camp failed, and the battle was in consequence prolonged for many 
hours. No decided advantage was gained on either side ; but, as I 
had to watch for every opportunity that the varying position afforded 
for drawing the game, so my opponent had to be upon the alert to 
prevent this. I began to feel the effect of this continuous strain on 
my mind, and became alarmed lest my adversary should succeed in 
beating me through my want of physical endurance ; hence I deter- 
mined to make one great effort to force the position, so that, by 
the exchange of pieces, the game should become less intricate. I 
endeavoured to get his queen out of play, and was prepared to 
exchange rooks, in which case my extra pawn would have won the 
game, as will be seen from the accompanying diagram. 

In fact, the position appeared to me such, that I felt assured 
my opponent could not succeed in doing more than draw the 
game, which was equivalent to my winning it. It was Mephisto’s 
move now, and he took some time to decide what to do. He looked 
intently at the position, and seemed to count. “Aha!” I thought ; 
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‘he is aware that he cannot escape; he sees, no doubt, how futile 
is the attempt to ward off the undoubted issue of the battle.” I was 
in my own mind curious how this amiable devil would behave under 
defeat ; how he would admit that he was beaten, and that his services 
would be at my disposal. He seemed to guess my thoughts, and 
looked me full in the face in a friendly, serious way, as much as 
to reproach me for rejoicing at his misadventure. I felt a little 
ashamed, and was on the point of excusing myself, when Mephisto 
addressed me in the following words : “ You have no doubt in your 
experience found that Fate often appears to deal with us as if 
purposely to test our mental and moral qualities, by promising 
us the easy achievement of our desires, and, at‘ the moment of 
accomplishment, causing disappointment in an unexpected manner. 
Well for him who has sufficient fortitude to take life as it comes in 
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“ Wepbists” (BLACK). 


welfare and adversity, determined to do the best he can, since 
thereby the battle of life is half won. It is for you now, my dear 
A., to test the qualities of your mind, by accepting the decision of 
our contest as revealed in the position on the chess-board before us. 
You are confident the game is in your favour; and if you had the 
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move, you could no doubt bring the battle to a successful issue; but 
as it is my turn to play, I am enabled to mate you (if you make the 
best reply) in seven moves, and I beg you to calmly examine the 
position, and acknowledge the inexorable fate which gives me the 
power to demand your surrender.” Stung by this patronising admo- 
nition, I felt that desperation anda spiteful sentiment had so possessed 
me as to prevent me from quietly considering the state of the game to 
ascertain how far Mephisto was correct ; so I told him rather im- 
petuously, as if ignoring his announcement of mate, that he had 
better play, to bring the game to a conclusion. Without apparently 
noticing my temper, Mephisto took my knight with his rook, giving 
check, forcing my king to B 3. 

White, ‘A.’ Black, Mephisto. 

R x Kt (ch) 

K to B3 

He now sacrificed his queen by taking my rook, checking, and 
the game proceeded— 

Q x R (ch) 
RxQ R x R (ch) 
Qto K 3 R x Q (ch) 
PxR Kt to B 7 

Although now fully aware that my position was hopeless, I played 
on, making my moves mechanically and quickly, goaded by Mephisto’s 
brusque, manner, which he had assumed whilst these moves were 
being played. I had nothing left to do but to push my pawn, which 
he took with his knight, checking, 

PtoK4 Kt x P (ch) 
and I as readily and quickly played my king to Q 3; whereupon 
Mephisto grasped his rook to give what I saw at once was a neat 
and finished mate. 

My fate was decided, my services were assigned to the devil, 
and the deserved reward of a foolish freak made itself painfully felt. 
All this flashed instantaneously through my mind, and in despair I 
was on the point of sinking back into my chair, when I saw my 
opponent, to my great astonishment, allow the rook to drop out of his 
hand, whilst a fiendish laugh, which sounded like a yell of agony, 
shook the room and the house to its foundation. Utterly unable to 
comprehend the meaning of this finish of our game and the paroxysms 
of rage to which Mephisto gave vent, the reflections upon my fate 
became doubly painful. My diabolical master seemed to gloat over 
his conquest, and by his manners to prepare me for the tortures of 
. +» « » But where was Mephisto? Neither sight nor sound revealed 


. 
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his presence tome. His disappearance heightened the mystery of 
the whole scene ; so much so, that I at first hesitated to raise myself 
out of my chair. It was quite evident that he had suddenly dis- 
appeared, but I failed to perceive the cause of this. Before leaving, 
he had swept the chessmen off the board—contrary to his former 
custom, when he had left me the position to study. Curiosity made 
me play over the game, bringing it again to the position in which he 
had announced mate in seven (oh, that ominous number!) moves, 
and I carefully repeated the continuation as recorded until I came to 
the last. The whole secret lay revealed! Mephisto could not, or 
would not, make the move! Why? Dear reader, I cannot tell you 
why ; but if you take a chess board and men, go into your chamber, 
lock the door, set up the position as shown in the diagram, and 
make the moves as stated, you will understand why Mephisto could 
not, and I dared not, make the final move. 

Astonishment at the turn my adventure had taken made me for 
the moment quite overlook the consequences. Mephisto, not having 
completed his last move, had not mated me ; so, of course, accord- 
ing to his own stipulation, I had won the match: and in the 
excitement of the moment I cried aloud, “The devil is caught ; 
henceforth his services will be mine, and I shall chain him to the 
chess-table to play for my amusement.” 

I had scarcely uttered these words, when I discovered Mephisto 
standing by my side, his piercing eye fixed on mine ; and he replied, 
“ T take you at your word ; be it so; but why for your own amuse- 
ment only, when there are so many devotees to the game who will 
be anxious to measure their chess strength against me? You look at 
me in astonishment, no doubt, hardly realising the idea of my being 
publicly exhibited ; but sit down, and I will tell you why I suggest this. 

“You have, during my absence just now, discovered the reason 
of my inability to mate you in the number of moves I declared to 
do ; hence I accept the game as a draw, and the match as decided in 
your favour. 

“Fate has declared against me; and although I might have 
chosen a different course, it would have entailed upon me a sacrifice 
too great to be compensated for. I therefore assign to you my 
services, the nature of which you have already indicated. I can,” 
he continued, “read in your face your surprise at the readiness with 
which I submit to the conditions of our compact ; and to explain this, 
as well as to prepare you for the relation in which we are to stand to 
each other in the future, pray listen to the following : I have already 
informed you that my superior knowledge of the forces of Nature 
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and their practical application enables me to produce phenomena 
which appear to the ignorant the result of supernatural powers, and 
that I have used this physical advantage for the gratification of my 
desire to combat and punish deceit, pretence, and arrogance. It is 
not surprising that in return I should be reviled as the origin of sin, 
and that my control of the natural forces should be adduced as a 

«=, proof of my wickedness. The earliest record of the world’s history 

~ gives proof of the fact that ignorance on the one side and cunning 
on the other combined to ascribe to me the cause of all evil in the 
world ; and although the ideas about me, my form and activity, may 
have altered during the last centuries, it was not until a superior 
mind, about two hundred years ago—Baruch Spinoza—proved, and 
endeavoured to convince his contemporaries, that the existence of an 
evil spirit interfering in the world’s development was incompatible 
with the existence of an Almighty ruler of the universe. He was 
rewarded by expulsion from his community. Other enlightened 
minds followed, who attempted to free the public mind from the 
disturbed ideas about my being ; who showed the absurdity of the 
horns, cloven hoof, and tail with which a diseased imagination had 
pictured me, and who combated the persecutions of witches as the 
outcome of overstrained fanaticism. 

“ Most of these men, whose views and ideas were in advance of 
their times, had to suffer for their boldness in combating the pre- 
vailing popular superstitions. Still, these numerous attempts to 
destroy the belief in the existence of an evil spirit which acts 
independently of the Almighty have not been without effect in 
enlightening the minds of the present generation ; and the liberal 
views entertained on this subject by your men of science and by the 
clergymen of the English Protestant Church, for instance, induce me 
to believe that the time has come when I may boldly show myself 
in public. Let my presence in your midst be a proof of the fact 
that, whatever evil is done henceforth in the world, the devil has had 
no hand in it, and that any attempt to shift the guilt upon me should 
be looked upon as an indirect admission of the accuser’s own guilty 
conscience. In this way will my presence here contribute to 
enlighten the public mind and destroy all superstition, and with this 
view I am willing to be chained, as you express it, to the chess-table. 
My consent is, however, subject to one condition, to which, no doubt, 
you will gladly accede. Let me maintain silence—silence in every 
tongue—since my natural tendency to expose imposition and conceit 
would make enemies, which must be avoided ; but we can admonish 
the boastful by defeat on the chess-board.” 
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Here Mephisto finished, placed himself on the chair at the chess- 
table, and, with his face bent over the board, remained in. sullen 
silence. In vain I attempted to elicit some further remarks from 
him about the many enigmas surrounding his whole being and his 
past career : his tongue was tied. 

He is now ready to do battle against all comers, the best opponent 
that any player was ever engaged with. He always smiles at his 
adversary, has no annoying habits, shows no temper, and when he 
has defeated his adversary, he merely looks up in acknowledgment 
of the honour shown him. 

Who can solve the mystery ? 





Some readers may think they discover in the positions of the first 
two games, well-known problems by Mendheim and Lolli; but there 
can be no doubt whatever that, when composing the problems in 
question, these two famous chess-players had the advantage of 
Mephisto’s assistance, |because he knew the positions so well, and 
the solutions of them are so truly diabolical. 
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THE HOTEL RAMBOUILLET. 


NTRODUCED into society at a very early age, there might, upon 
the score of youth and inexperience, have been much ground 
for excuse had Madame de Rambouillet yielded to the coarse and 
licentious influences by which, at the Court of Henry IV. she was 
surrounded, and been swept, with her talents and genius, into a per- 
verted channel. But, instead of this catastrophe, by the charm of her 
person and virtue alone, and without even the factitious aids of 
extraordinary advantage of position or fortune, she successfully 
inaugurated a new era in the history of social life. She levelled the 
artificial barriers which separated the world of letters from the world 
of fashion, she taught men and women that pure intellectual inter- 
course might subsist between them and elevate the tone of their 
common interests ; and, whilst she lost none of the grace of a nature 
essentially womanly, she acquired, as prototype of the Précieuses, a 
position in which her opinion became an acknowledged and accepted 
standard of taste. 

Imitation is the supreme flattery of admiration, and this homage 
was rendered to Madame de Rambouillet by the Précieuses ridicules 
whom Molitre and Boileau so legitimately satirised ; but to make 
Madame de Rambouillet responsible for all the vagaries and absurdi- 
ties of the tribe of her would-be copyists would be as unjust as to 
make real esthetics and high art responsible for the ludicrous 
excesses which Mr. Burnand mimics in his comedy “The Colonel.” 
Madame de Rambouillet possessed that sense of the ridiculous which 
is the safeguard of genius against eccentricity, and the zest with 
which she assisted at the first representation of the Préceuses ridicules 
proves that she appreciated the aim of the satire. She had the fear- 
less instinct of natural originality which always marks true genius, 
and was sufficiently sure of herself to venture to act upon her artistic 
impulses ; but the ladies of other and baser clay who tried to copy 
her by rule and line failed as clumsily as might a flock of heavy farm- 
yard fowls trying to imitate the spontaneous motion of some bird of 
the air whose flight sovra gif altri has excited their emulation. 

It appears to us, however, that, setting aside discussions about 
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the vraies précieuses and the précieuses ridicules, or leaving them to be 
elsewhere undertaken and decided, we shall, in reproducing some 
details of the life and surroundings of Madame de Rambouillet, 
gathered from various works dealing more or less directly with the 
subject, be rendering a service to those to whom such works may be 
difficult of access. 

The jargon which the Précteuses ridicules affected is familiar to 
everyone in Molitre’s inimitable comedies. “ A lacquey asks if you 
are within,” says Marotte, the servant-girl, to Madelon and Cathos, 
“and says his master wishes to come and see you.” “ Learn, fool,” 
says Madelon, “to express yourself with less vulgarity. Say, @ 
necessary demands whether an interview accords with your com- 
modity.” “Dame!” says Marotte, “I don’t understand Latin . . .” 

No jargon was talked at the Hotel, there was no beating about 
the bush to avoid the use of what the Madelons and Cathos of the 
day stigmatised as natural language, but the language used in 
Madame de Rambouillet’s presence was not only remarkable, by 
contrast with prevalent abuse, for its reserve, or, as we should say, its 
decency, but, as may happen in any limited set, words perfectly 
correct in their application, but used with an arbitrary restriction or 
expansion of their sense (permissible for the sake of brevity and 
convenience) crept into use at the Hotel de Rambouillet. The title 
précieux is an instance of the kind. It was at first always given and 
accepted as an honourable distinction, applied exclusively to those 
who constantly frequented the réunions, and who were soon dis- 
cerned from the exterior world by the remarkable dignity of their 
manners, the general correctness of their language, and the total 
absence of all provincial accent. 

There was only one sure passport of admission to the réunions ; 
neither position, nor birth, nor fortune, secured an entrance ; the 
doors had the reputation of being “less easily opened than other 
people’s ;” they were, indeed, always opened to those who possessed 
the one essential quality of esfri/, but, as we stand upon the august 
threshold, it may well be with a certain shrinking sense of deficiency 
that we hesitate before passing it. 

The host who meets us is by no means one of those “ eclipsed 
husbands” of whom La Bruyére speaks. He is tall and of com- 
manding presence, but so thin that we are at once reminded that he 
and his brothers were called the Sapins de Ramboutllet on account ot 
their height and spareness. His face is well-favoured, except that it 
is somewhat sunken. The De Rambouillet family was ancient 
and noble, although not distinguished in public life; but, as the 
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friend of the unfortunate Concini, Maréchal d’Ancre, Charles 
d’Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet, was first made ambassador to 
Spain ; and having, in 1630, drawn Monsieur to the Cardinal’s party 
on the famous Yournée des dupes, was rewarded by Richelieu with 
the office of Keeper of the Royal Wardrobe. But Monsieur de 
Rambouillet was proud, and the King’s familiarities and coarseness 
were Offensive to him, and he soon disposed of his charge by sale, 
without however, Tallemant des Réaux says, ever receiving the 
stipulated payment. 

His marriage with Catherine de Vivonne, who was born in 
Rome, and whose mother was an Italian, took place in 1600, the 
bride being a few months less than twelve years of age. Her father, 
Jean de Vivonne, Marquis de Pisani, was French ambassador to 
Sixtus V., and, being a bachelor ‘at sixty-three, but “fropre and 
fresh still,” he was desired by Catherine de Medici to marry an 
Italian lady, to take the place amongst her attendants recently vacant 
by the death of the Countess of Fiesque. The lady selected by the 
Queen to become Monsieur de Vivonne’s wife was the childless 
young widow of an Ursini, by birth a Savelli, and through her mother 
(who was one of the Strozzi family) connected with the Medici. 
‘The marriage was accomplished without delay, the bride and bride- 
groom having only seen each other once or twice beforehand. But 
no order came to return to France, and Pisani continued to reside 
in Rome as ambassador to the Papal Court, until, the martial and 
patriotic spirit, which years had not affected, being stirred irresistibly 
in him by the news of the wars of the League, he left his wife to fulfil 
his diplomatic functions, hastened to join the King’s army, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepid daring at the battle of Fontaine 
Frangoise. It is interesting to learn that the Italian mother from 
whom Madame de Rambouillet inherited her love of art was a 
woman of remarkable capacity, that she thoroughly understood 
Italian politics, and carried on the business of the embassy credit- 
ably, until, upon the appointment of a new ambassador in 1595, she 
rejoined her husband in Paris, where he had been made governor of 
the Prince de Condé’s son. Between this little Prince and 
Catherine de Vivonne a childish intimacy grew up, of which the 
severe old military tutor did not wholly approve, “princes being 
animals who manage to escape only too soon,” and Tallemant says 
that, being told the Prince had kissed Catherine, Monsieur de 
Pisani had him so vigorously chastised that he never could bear 
women afterwards. But the brave Marquis was kind as well as 
strict, and young people enjoyed his company, preyided always they 
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felt themselves to be quite dans Ja biensétance. He was not himself 
“a ‘savant, but he sought and appreciated the society of men of 
letters.” 

A year after his death, which took place in’ 1599, the little 
Catherine was married to Charles d’Angennes, whose title of Marquis 
de Rambouillet was derived from the chateau and property belonging 
to his family situated in the village of the same name. As Monsieur 
de Rambouillet was twenty-three, or double his wife’s age at the 
time of their marriage, she confessed to Tallemant des Réaux after- 
wards, that she had at first looked upon him with a sort of awe as 
“ a grown-up man,” and “that she had never quite lost the feeling, 
and respected him in consequence all the more.” But at any rate, in 
after life, when the apparent disparity of years dropped out of sight, 
this deferential sentiment became reciprocal, for Tallemant tells us 
“there never was a husband more desirous to please his wife in all 
things, with the one exception of law-suits,” which he undertook and 
adhered to out of love of litigation, and could never be induced to 
abandon. “Madame de Rambouillet told me, too,” says the same 
writer, “that her husband had always loved her with a lover's love, 
and thought her cleverer than any other woman in the world ; and to 
tell the truth,” says the old author, often so foul and spiteful in his 
insinuations about other women, but always loyal to his virtuous 
friend, “it was not hard for him to try and please her, for she never 
wanted anything but what was reasonable.” 

It has been justly said that there are two aspects in which the por- 
trait of Madame de Rambouillet must be studied, neither of which can 
be overlooked without detriment to the other. The brilliant side of her 
life, in which she appears as Arthénice, the queen of a select court, 
eager to offer her attentive homage in order to obtain her notice, careful 
to avoid banishment from her presence, and grateful for her appro- 
bation, has naturally attracted the greater attention ; but it should 
never be forgotten that the real Madame de Rambouillet, the Madame 
de Rambouillet who gave up going to Court soon after her twentieth 
birthday because she was disgusted and revolted by what she saw and 
heard there, was before all things a noble wife and a tender mother, a 
woman whose existence was one of the closest union with her hus- 
band in a home closed to the profane, surrounded by many children, 
ptizing the joys of domestic life, and keenly sensitive to the sorrows 
by which such happiness is always attended. The relief from Court 
functions gave Madame de Rambouillet leisure to develop her 
intellect and cultivate her mind. She did not know Latin, like most 
of the Précieuses—Madame de Sévigné, for instance, who used to 
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make her Virgil her travelling companion on her long’ journeys to 
visit her daughter in the South—but “ she had intended once to learn 
it,” says Tallemant, who seems to think the intention, if not so 
valuable as the accomplishment, of value at least in an apologetic 
sense. She knew Italian, of course, and French, and after her 
marriage she learnt Spanish, and set herself to work to study and 
read seriously. But her studies were not confined to books ; from 
the first it was her delight to form her own mind by contact with 
others of a superior order, and these she always gathered round her. 

The réunions were, of course, of gradual growth, and they had 
three marked phases, which correspond almost exactly to the chief 
phases of Madame de Rambouillet’s domestic life. There was the 
first phase of preparation and construction, corresponding to the 
earlier years of her married life, when her children were born and 
growing up ; the next, the phase when the réunions were established 
and their influence steady and undisputed, Madame de Rambouil- 
let’s children being grown up and taking some a more and some 
a less important part in society ; thirdly, the phase of decline and 
finally of dissolution, which corresponds to the demolition of Madame 
de Rambouillet’s home by the death of her husband, and her separa- 
tion from her children: from some by death, from some by their 
marriage, from others by their religious vocation, and from one by 
her conduct and bad temper. These phases correspond also 
with historical periods; the first and second with the closing 
years of the reign of Henry IV., and with the minority and reign of 
Louis XIII., when there was no power at Court which led or in- 
fluenced society ; the last phase with the war of the Fronde, 
which divided Paris into two camps, turned friends into enemies, 
and for a time dissolved society and involved everybody, either 
directly or indirectly, in faction or in the disastrous results ot 
faction. 

The réunions had, in the absence of Court influence, as it were, 
an open field. There was no one to dispute Madame de Ram- 
bouillet’s position as an arbitress of taste and focus of intellect. An 
accident of time, as well as the existence of a necessity, favoured the 
development of her position. Inthe reign of the Grand Monarque 
there would have been no such rival or even tributary court possible 
as that of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Louis XIV., with that faculty 
for discerning and for assembling about him all the superior men in 
his kingdom—a faculty which he possessed to a degree equalled only 
perhaps in our Elizabeth—would by sheer force of his royal predomi- 
nance have disintegrated the court of Madame de Rambouillet and 
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attached her followers to himself. There was, however, when she first 
opened her doors, no intellectual influence either emanating from 
or attracting to the Court, and there was, on the other hand, a real 
need for some hospitable resort for men of letters, where they could 
assemble and meet their patrons, introduce their works, discuss literary 
subjects, fashion and polish language, and decide questions which 
could only be decided by a mixed assembly. Science has as much 
to learn as to teach in the formation of a language ; usageyté del usage, 
as Vaugelas the poet called it, must be taken into account, and in 
Madame de Rambouillet’s rue//e' princes of the blood and men of 
all ranks, and women of different ranks, met on a common ground; 
“duchesses visited her,” it was said, “although she was not a 
princess.” She held the thread of conversation and prevented the 
monopoly of speech, while subjects of all kinds were suggested and 
handled. Often language was the subject ; vicious forms of locution 
were censured and better ones proposed, modifications in orthography 
were considered, some words were condemned as vulgar or antiquated, 
others rescued from disuse ; the pronunciation of others was fixed in 
forms which are still, in some cases, retained. A little word, such 
as “car,” would be defended and saved from being set aside as 
superfluous ; the word serge was henceforth not to be pronounced 
sarge, nor Rome and homme, Roume and houme. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet has been called the “cradle of the 
Academy,” because the work of the Academy was there anticipated.* 
Others have said that Richelieu, jealous of Madame de Rambouillet’s 
control of public opinion, founded it as a counterpoise. And 
although neither of these assertions may be altogether true, it is yet 
certain that the Academy existed de facto before Richelieu gave it a 
name and local habitation, and also that the intellectual wave to 
which it owed its origin, if it did not flow from the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, flowed through it, for the original members of the Academy 
were all of them at one time or other visitors at the Hotel. 

The charm of the réunions was their easiness. The hostess 
herself had the “ bold courtesy which breeding gives,” and was never 
afraid of committing herself or of perpetrating a solecism in good 
manners, for she made manners, and what she did became correct 
f The word ‘‘ rued/e” literally means ‘‘ the space left between one side of the 
bed and the wall ;” in this space ladies of the seventeenth century were accus- 
tomed to receive their guests, the modern sa/om or drawing-room not having yet 
been invented ; hence the word ‘‘ruelle’’ was used for ‘‘ reception.” 

? The Académie Frangaise was founded in 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu to 
‘fix and polish the language.” It is composed of forty members, and the first 
¢dition of the ‘‘ Academy Dictionary” was published in 1694. 
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when she did it. She was, moreover, a friend upon whom each one of 
her guests could count ; “she is the best of friends,” says Tallemant ; 
“her guests are sure of the inviolability of her hospitality ;” and then 
he tells us that Richelieu sent Pere Joseph one day to tell her that 
he was very anxious to serve her husband in some substantial way, but 
that in return he would ask her to do him alittle favour; it behoved 
a prime minister never to lose an opportunity of gaining information : 
would Madame de Rambouillet find out for him what intrigue 
Madame la Princesse and the Cardinal de la Valette were carrying on. 
“But,” says Tallemant, “His Eminence had gone to the wrong 
person for treachery.” “Father,” she replied fearlessly, “I do not 
think they are carrying on any intrigues, but even if they were the 
trade of spy would not suit me.” 

But it is time to describe the famous Blue Room where Arthénice 
presided and received her guests. The original Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, which stood where the modern Palais Royal now is, was 
sold to Richelieu, who reconstructed it, and called it the Palais 
Cardinal, and Monsieur and Madame de Rambouillet lived at the 
H6tel Pisani, Rue St. Thomas du Louvre (now Rue du Louvre), 
which was Madame de Rambouillet’s inheritance from her father. It 
was an old-fashioned house, and inconveniently arranged, but well 
situated between the Hétel Chevreuse on the one side and the 
Hospice des Quinze Vingts ' on the other. All the hotels in Paris, 
at this time, were arranged on one plan ; a hall at one side, a room at 
the other, and a staircase in the middle; there was no such thing 
known as a suite of rooms ; “ no one before Madame de Rambouillet 
had ever thought of putting the staircase in one of the angles of an 
hotel, so as to allow space for a suite of rooms,” says Tallemant. 

Innovations, as all who have an inventive genius like Madame de 
Rambouillet know by experience, which depend upon the co-opera- 
tion of tradesmen accustomed to work in one groove, are hard to 
accomplish. There is nothing more conservative in such matters 
than the usual workman, and much of the commonplace architecture 
and upholstery to which ordinary people submit is due to the 
resistance with which novel suggestions are met upon the part of 
those who execute manual labour. But Madame de Rambouillet 
was not an ordinary person, to be baffled by resistance. When altera- 
tions in the hotel were first suggested by Monsieur de Rambouillet, 


1 This Hospice de Quinze Vingts, built by some pious ladies whose husbands 
lost their eyes in the wars of the Crusades, was intended to hold three hundred 
(fifteen times twenty) blind men and their families. It has been removed to the 
Rue de Charenton, where it still exists under the same name, 
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architects were naturally consulted, but the plans they proposed 
proved unintelligent, and Madame de Rambouillet, who was, as 
Tallemant tells us, “a draughtswoman by nature, and could draw the 
plan from memory of any house she had once seen,” made a design 
of her own. “She sat for a long time reflecting, one evening,” says 
Tallemant, “ and then suddenly called out, ‘ Quick, quick ! bring me 
some paper ; I have found out how to manage what we want’; and 
then and there she drew out the plan,” which Monsieur de Ram- 
bouillet approved, and which was afterwards studied, by the Queen’s 
order, by her architects. The ceilings of the old hotel were also 
raised, by a contrivance of Madame de Rambouillet’s own invention, 
and the doors and windows enlarged. 

The interior fagade of the house overlooked the Tuileries and the 
Carrousel, and the garden of the hotel, although small, was agree- 
able and open, as it touched on either side the respective gardens 
of the neighbouring houses. Into it opened the large windows 
(which were what we call “ French” windows, down to the ground) 
of the Blue Room. The walls of this room were painted blue, whence . 
the name by which it was always known, the colour being considered 
peculiar for walls. ‘She is the first person,” says Tallemant, “who 
has ever thought of having walls painted any colour but red or tan.” 
The furniture was blue velvet, embroidered with raised gold and 
silver work ; very splendid at first, but never renewed when it became 
shabby, for money was at no time an abundant commodity at the 
Hotel ; the law-suits of Monsieur de Rambouillet, his total want 
of order, as well as the great retinue of followers and servants 
always kept up, leaving little to spare, and even sometimes creating 
embarrassments in the princely household. This want of money 
was a privation to which Madame de Rambouillet was very sensi- 
tive. ‘She used to say,” Tallemant tells us, “that she never could 
imagine how any one could call giving a pleasure fit for a king ; she 
thought it one fit for God Himself, and often regretted she had not 
the means of doing more for her friends.” She did much for them, 
however, with the means at her disposal ; her delight was to surprise 
people with anonymous gifts, and unexpected fétes arranged for their 
pleasure. 

One may imagine a scene in the “ Blue Room” when the sun 
shines in through the wide, new-fashioned windows. Arthénice is 
never comfortable when the weather is too cold ; her Italian nature 
requires warmth, but unfortunately, however cold the weather, she 
can never approach the fire, to avoid which she has introduced, 
amongst other novelties, the Spanish alcove, now so common in 
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Paris. Here she remains seated in her bed, covered up in winter 
to keep herself warm, for fire heated her blood so that “ under her 
delicate skin the bubbles actually became visible.” ‘ When required, 
there is always fire in the room for her frien mike Cleo but to- 
day the spring sunshine is enough, and the room, mike Cléomire’s in 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s Cyrus, \i oH of flowers in div great 


baskets, perfuming the air with their ce.”} Cléomire igMadame .— 


de Rambouillet, and her abode “is like n noting else in the world ; 
everything which surrounds her is magnificent ; cabinets filled with 
rare objects show the exquisite taste of her who presides ; even the 
lamps are peculiar. Near her one feels as if one were in some 
place of enchantment.” To-day, as usual, she is surrounded by 
those for whom “ this divinity condescends to become human.” She 
listens to everyone’s solicitations and desires, and in her replies makes 
no distinction except that of worth. Balzac speaks now. The word 
“ Urbanity ” is often repeated in his discourse, and sounds strange 
to unaccustomed ears in its French garb. It was, he says, a word in 
use among the Romans—the ancestors, as he reminds his listeners, 
of Arthénice; they were people who understood urbanity and practised 
it. He describes their politeness, the stately grace with which they 
performed the commonest actions. Their laughter even, he says, 
was full of dignity. 

The tone and gesture give expression to the words. Arthénice, 
everyone knows, is his model, who gives Paris the pattern of Roman 
urbanity. She smiles at the poet with a dignity worthy of the Republic, 
not displeased, but changing the subject so soon as the fate of the 
word in question, which she and the company approve, and which is 
destined henceforward to enrich the French language, is sealed. 
She speaks of the “Cid” of Corneille, which Richelieu and the 
Academy profess to underrate ; the discussion grows eager; the 
points of the poem are criticised, and certain lines repeated, which 
some of the company either remember or wrote down when Monsieur 
Corneille read it in the Blue Room. Madame de Rambgpillet 
predicts the eventual triumph of the poet over his detractors. { Then 
the conversation becomes general amongst the guests, and life and 
animation increase. The ladies have arm-chairs, the literary men 
stools, from which, in the heat of their admiration or controversy, 
they rise ; the men of fashion stand, or recline, or sit on the floor on 
their silken and velvet mantles, which they spread at the feet of ladies, 
each of whom deserves not a paragraph or page merely, but a book 
or article to herself. 

We have already said that the growth of the réunions was gradual, 
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and it must also be remembered that they lasted fifty years, and 
underwent the natural transformations of time, At first the Hétel de 
Rambouillet was the only house in Paris always open to receive, or 
where, in the language of the day, “ company was held” ; but soon 
there were many imitations of the Blue Room, and it became the 
fashion for ladies to have their respective reception days, of which, 
after the original model, the most famous was the Saturday of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry. With few exceptions, all the best known 
“literary characters attended, at different times, Madame de Ram- 
bouillet’s receptions. Corneille came, as we have seen, and “le petit 
Bossuet,” the future “‘ Eagle of Meaux,” was brought to the hotel when 
he was sixteen, preceded by his precocious reputation as a preacher, 
and gave, by request, a sermon after only half an hour’s preparation ; 
the sermon of which Voiture said, in allusion to the orator’s youth 
and the hour of the night at which he preached, that he had never 
heard one before “ so late and yet so early.” 

Amongst the most constant visitors were the four poets, 
Malherbe, Gorbault, Racan, and Vaugelas, who gave their hostess the 
name of Arthénice, an anagram of Catherine ; but afterwards, when 
some one had the audacity to call another Catherine by the name, 
Malherbe wrathfully claimed it as his sole invention, devised that 
the most honoured of ladies might be sung by poets without the 
secret of her name being betrayed to the vulgar. Segrais called her 
Arthénice the “beneficent,” Ménage (that tutor of Madame de 
Sévigné and Madame de Lafayette and other great ladies, whose 
habit it always was to fallin love with his pupils) cailed her the 
“admirable,” Voiture the “divine,” and with this lofty adjective the 
series closed, because none beyond could be imagined. Then, in 
succession, the Blue Room received Scarron, afterwards the husband 
of Madame de Maintenon, but Scarron young and with both his 
legs ; the Abbé Cottin, the king’s preacher, Huet, the learned Bishop 
of Avranches, Chapelain, the author of “ La Pucelle,” that poem “ den 
beau mats bien ennuyeux,” as Madame de Longueville called it, which 
it took thirty years to write, Balzac, Voiture, Conrart, / tyran des 
belles lettres, and first Secretary of the Academy, Godeau, Bishop of 
Vence, the faithful friend of the De Rambouillet family, who always 
showed to best advantage in days of sorrow, Georges de Scudéry 
and his sister Madelaine, the Prince de Condé, Richelieu, first as 
Armand du Plessis, Monsieur de Chaudebonne, his brother Monsieur 
d’Aiguebonne, the Maréchal de Guiche (one of the many suitors for 
the hand of the fair Julie d’Angennes), the Chevalier d’Albret, famous 
for his duels and his esfr#, de Brancas, de Blairamont, de Villeneuve, 
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Arnauld d’Andilly, and de Montausier, of whom more presently as 
the lover of Julie and the hero of the courtship so renowned in the 
Rambouillet annals. 

‘ All the most remarkable women of the seventeenth century, as 
rich in women great in intellect as the century of the Revolution was 
in women great in courage, assembled in the Blue Room. 

Madame la Princesse de Condé and her daughter, afterwards 
Madame de Longueville, the future heroine of the Fronde, and 
“ friend” of de la Rochefoucauld, and finally the noble if mistaken 
penitent of Port Royal; Madame de Lavergne and her daughter, 
afterwards Madame de Lafayette, the authoress of novels, the 
Princesse de Cleves and Zaide, the simple style of which created 
a new epoch in the history of romance writing: she, as well as 
Madame de Longueville, was one of de la Rochefoucauld’s “ friends,” 
the last he had, and, until revelations made a year ago through 
the publication of her correspondence with Madame Royale, 
Regent of Savoy, which show that she was always an intriguing 
and active political agent, for two centuries enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having lived “suspended between heaven and earth” 
in a state of constant nervous invalidism which made business of 
any kind a greater fatigue than her fragility could bear; and 
Madame de Sabi¢, that quaint mixture of devotion, greediness, 
intellect, and sentiment whom Julie d’Angennes had the misfortune 
to offend, first because she did not ask her to her wedding, and then 
because she excused herself by saying she knew Madame de Sablé 
was not “ fortable” : Madame de Sabl¢, who always promised “ to 
go into devotion when her first wrinkles should appear,” who 
helped de la Rochefoucauld to revise his Maxims, and gave him hér 
precious receipts for the dishes noone else could make, who taught 
her friends how to be dainty artistically, and the latter years of 
whose life, after the wrinkles came, were spent at Port Royal (for 
she too was a Jansenist, without the austerity, be it understood), 
and whose mind, when not busy with the intellectual works of her 
friends, was occupied by plans for avoiding draughts and chills in 
order to ward off death and attain earthly immortality. Madame 
de Sévigné, too, the most charming of women and of letter-writers, 
gtaced the assemblies, as Mademoiselle de Chantal first, then as a 
young wife with her worthless but beloved husband, then as a widow 
sorrowing but fortunate in his early death; Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, the authoress of Clélia ; Mademoiselle Paulet, Ja /ionne as 
she was called on account of her fiery nature, her piercing eyes, and 
her “too golden” hair; and, next in importance to Madame de 
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Rambouillet herself, the famous Julie d’Angennes, between whom 
and her mother existed one of those rare and exquisite friendships, 
founded upon the strongest of natural ties, cemented by harmony of 
taste and perfected by sympathetic habit, which sometimes exist 
between mother and daughter. It has been long a point of dispute 
whether Mademoiselle d’Angennes was or was not the butt of 
Molitre’s satire in the persons of Armande and the Précieuses 
Ridicules, mainly because she did not accept the hand of Monsieur 
de Salles, Marquis de Montausier, until he had paid her his addresses 
‘ for thirteen years. For our own part, the discussion is one which 
we are not inclined to enter upon at any length. Suffice it to say 
that, although Mademoiselle d’Angennes knew Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry’s Clélia and its carte du tendre, and was not one of those 
persons “ incongrues en galanterie” whom Cathos holds in contempt 
because they are capable of “beginning with marriage,” we believe 
it to be totally inconsistent with her character to suppose her con- 
sciously guilty of the petty prudery and coquetry which Molitre’s 
heroines caricatured, and that his satire was aimed, not at the model, 
but at the unsuccessful imitations. 

The position which Julie d’Angennes held in her father’s house 
might well have satisfied any woman’s heart and ambition. That 
house was the centre of intellect, and she was upon a pinnacle 
surrounded by admiration and deference, and adored by her mother, 
whom in return she worshipped. She had for Monsieur de Mon- 
tausier a sincere regard, and no doubt his constancy and homage 
were agreeable to her, but she did not feel towards him that over- 
mastering sentiment which would irresistibly have attracted her to 
him from her mother’s side ; and when she did at last consent to marry 
him, it was as much because she yielded to general and persevering 
pressure as from affection. Montausier was, however, a lover who 
deserved to be rewarded. He was constant, brave, and manly. It 
sounded fine, no doubt, to ears accustomed to the romantic Scudéry 
language of the day to say that he “ languished and died for love every 
day for thirteen years,” but in reality, although as faithful a suitor 
as ever wooed and won a maid, he was never love-sick. He fought 
in Spain and Flanders, he voluntarily exiled himself from Julie for 
months together in Alsace, of which province he was governor, 
during the thirteen years, and was all the time resolute, active, 
busy, as well as tender. ‘“ Mademoiselle de Rambouillet had many 
lovers,” says Tallemant, “and few women since Helen have had 
their beauty sung as she has, although a beauty she never was ; but 
when she was young, and not too thin, her figure and complexion 
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were good ; she danced well, was graceful and spirited. . . . . 
Voiture, the poet, was one of those who loved her, and when 
asked he refused to make any verses for the Guirlande, perhaps 
because he was jealous, perhaps because he did not choose to have 
his verses herded with other people’s.” 

The Guirlande to which Voiture would not contribute was 
an offering which Montausier made to Julie on her féte day, 
which fell on the 22nd May. It was a collection of sixty-two 
short poetical pieces, sixteen of which are by Montausier himself, 
one by M. de Rambouillet, the others by various authors— 
Tallemant des Réaux (the author of the Historiettes we have so 
repeatedly quoted here), Chapelain, Godeau, Gombaud, Georges 
de Scudéry, and several anonymous authors, one of whom may be 
Corneille. Each poem bears the name of a flower ; the pages of the 
book, ninety in number, exclusive of the elaborate frontispieces, were 
vellum; twenty-nine of them were illuminated with floral designs 
by Robert, a celebrated painter of the day, and the verses were all 
written out by Nicholas Jarry, famous for his beautiful handwriting. 
The book was bound in morocco, red inside as well as outside, and 
profusely ornamented with the cypher J.L. (Julie Lucine) in fine gold 
lines ; the loose outside cover was of /rangipani, a kind of scented 
leather made specially for such purposes. The precious book, after 
having passed through various hands—having been sold, and even 
having been for a time in England—has been fortunately recovered by 
the descendants of Julie’s daughter, Madame d’Uzts, and is now in the 
possession of the Duke d’Uzts. Another fact, which has been over- 
looked in the discussions about Julie’s obduracy, is that Montausier 
himself was too proud to urge his suit until he was rich enough to 
have substantial advantages as well as his love and homage to 
offer. He did not insist upon a decided answer until he was invested 
with the government of Xaintonge and Angoumois, in addition to 
that of Alsace, which he already held. He wasa Protestant, moreover, 
and finding that his religion was an obstacle in the way of his 
marriage, he became a Catholic, to the great satisfaction of both 
Madame de Rambouillet and Julie. Tallemant is not a romantic 
witness, but romance is seldom an unalloyed sentiment, and perhaps 
his version of Julie’s sentiments contains some grain of truth. “Once 
she made up her mind to it,” he says, “she accepted him with a 
very good grace. He sent Mdlle. Paulet, Madame de 
Sablé, and Madame d’Aiguillon, to talk to her about it for him ; 
upon her part, she esteemed but did not love him. Madame 
d’Aiguillon said to her, ‘Ma fille, ma fille, there is nothing like 
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marriage; ...... it makes one pious.’ Then the Queen herself 
sent her a message, the Cardinal (Richelieu) came and talked to her, 
and finally her own mother complained of her being hard ; this 
settled the matter, for Mdlle. de Rambouillet was so much afraid of 
annoying her mother that she made up her mind between bed-time 
and morning. In the evening she was as fixed as ever against it, 
and said, ‘ If I had been going to do it at all, it should have been done 
out of love for him without any of his governments,’ But I think 
she took also into consideration how agreeable it would be to re- 
appear as a bride instead of being an old maid, and of the importance 
it would give her, and the additional weight her opinion would have.” 

Godeau, Bishop of Vence—“ Julie’s dwarf,” as he was called, be- 
cause of his diminutive stature, and because he was always following 
Mdlle. d’Angennes about—gave the nuptial benediction. Montausier 
not only made an excellent husband, but his devotion to his wife 
extended to her whole family, and, when deprived of other support 
and consolation, in him Madame de Rambouillet found not only the 
affection of a son, but the guidance of a counsellor. She lost both 
her own sons prematurely ; one died in childhood of the plague, and 
the elder, who inherited the Pisani title, was killed at the baitle of 
Nordlingen, whither, in spite of serious deformity, the result of a fall 
when out at nurse, he insisted upon going. “ His face,” Tallemant tells 
us, “as well as his figure was affected by the deformity, but he was 
good-hearted, and more successful with ladies than many better-built 
men,” He was, moreover, full of fun, and with his particular friend 
Voiture kept the whole house alive, and was “for ever busy with 
him, devising some nonsense which made every one laugh.” He 
tells us, too, that he looked strange and out of place amongst his 
people; father, mother, sisters, were all tall: only Pisani, who had 
come into the world “as white and straight” as any of the others, 
“was crooked and short.” 

The rest of Madame de Rambouillet’s seven children were girls. 
Julie, the eldest, was only sixteen years younger than her mother. 
Louise Isabelle and Charlotte Catherine, her second and fourth 
daughters, became nuns, and only occasionally visited Paris after 
once—not without Montausier’s help—they were peacefully settled 
in their respective convents. Louise Isabelle, Abbess of St. Etienne 
at Rheims, was something like Madame de Montausier, clever, gay, 
caressing ; her nuns at first resisted her authority, but Montausier 
appeased them by his Aumanity, and at first, for his sake, they sub- 
mitted to his gentle sister-in-law, whom afterwards they learned to 
love for her own. “ Montausier,” says Tallemant, “is a most humane 
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person, as well as clean and orderly; . . . . when his valets were ill 
they were always cared for at his expense, and he gave them money ; 
but he had some reason to repent his humanity to the nuns, for 
those excellent ladies assassinated him afterwards with corre- 
spondence,” 

Charlotte Catherine became Abbess of Yéres, near Paris, after her 
sister Claire Diane was deposed from the office. “ If,” says Tallemant, 
“ Monsieur and Madame de Rambouillet had only known before- 
hand all the trouble the Abbey of Yéres would give them, they would 
not have taken all the pains they did to obtain it.” Claire Diane 
was by nature of a violent and rebellious temper, and she no sooner 
arrived at Yéres than she defied all authority and refused the 
control of either priest or parent ; she wasted the convent revenues, 
involved the finances, and shut up the chapel ; no choir offices were 
recited, no mass was said, and no confessor admitted. Her sisters 
Louise Isabelle and Charlotte Catherine had accompanied her to 
Yéres, but she treated them so disgracefully that Montausier had to 
come to the rescue and carry them home again. Finally, disorder 
reached the climax when the Abbess herself left the convent, with 
three-fourths of the total amount of what remained of the annual 
revenue, and went to live in furnished rooms in Paris. In the hope 
of introducing reform by the strength of example, some nuns of the 
Visitation (an order recently founded by St. Francis de Sales and 
Madame de Chantal) were sent to Yéres ; but not only was a cabal 
made at the instigation of the superioress, to prevent them from 
keeping their rule, but they were refused food, and would have been 
reduced to starvation if friends from the outside had not contrived to 
supply their necessities. The Abbey was, as it happened, under the 
direct control of the Holy See, to which as well as to Parliament an 
appeal was made against the Abbess, to obtain her deposition ; 
whereupon she issued a libellous facfum, accusing her family of plotting 
against her because she had refused to make one of her sisters her 
coadjutrix and had tried to make both conform to the rule of their 
order. This factum was answered in detail in an anonymous 
pamphlet, written it is supposed by Madame de Rambouillet herself, 
in which the honour of the family was vindicated with patience and 
dignity. A decree for the deprivation of the Abbess, who had now 
returned to her convent, was issued by Parliament, but by physical 
force alone could she be made to move, and in the struggle she 
resisted so violently that two of her ribs were fractured, as she said, 
by the officers’ brutality. She was removed to a convent in Paris, 
Rue St. Antoine, where she died in 1699. 
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The remaining daughter, Claire Angélique, was also destined by 
her parents for the religious life ; but after staying at a convent for a 
short time, she gave up the idea of being a nun, came back to the 
Hétel Rambouillet, and married Monsieur de Grignan, afterwards 
well known as the son-in-law of Madame de Sévigné, whose daughter 
was his third wife. She died in 1664, leaving two sons and a husband, 
who sought consolation at first in a Carthusian monastery, and found 
it afterwards in matrimony. 

Madame de Grignan had a caustic wit, or, as Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry says of her in her “Grand Cyrus,” where Claire Angélique 
figures under the name of Anacrise, “‘a goodness of heart which did 
not happen to be of the sort which scruples to make war upon 
friends. She is truly redoubtable, for in my opinion no one in the 
world can equal her in delicate raillery. In all she utters there is such 
simplicity and yet so much imagination, and whether it be pleasant 
or malicious, she says everything with such perfect ease and with 
such an appearance of utter negligence and absence of forethought, 
that no one could guess she. . . . never says anything but what she 
intends to say, and always produces exactly the effect she means to 
produce. Few things satisfy her, or persons please her, because her 
taste is very peculiar and exquisite . . . But even her dissatisfaction 
affords entertainment, for her exaggerated description of the tedium 
of a day spent in the country, or of an afternoon passed in poor 
company, is so charming and so agreeable that one admires her for 
having the wit to be more difficult in her taste than ordinary people.” 

Each one of the de Rambouillet family had gifts and talents ; 
each had that indefinable quality esprit, by right of which they might 
respectively have claimed admission to their mother’s circle, if the 
accident of birth had not given them a still securer right. All had 
not, as we have seen, agreeable characters ; but Madame de Ram- 
bouillet could govern without irritating those she ruled. She was 
sensitive, morally as well as physically, in the highest degree. “A 
rough word, a want of refinement, as well as any excess of cold or 
heat or light, caused her positive pain.” And there is no education 
to loving hearts like that of constant companionship with a person of 
such organisation. Tact becomes the habit of life, and we have 
seen that rather than give her mother pain Julie d’Angennes con- 
sented to leave her. Her refinement was one of the only two defects 
Tallemant could ever discover in Madame de Rambouillet ; the other 
was her pride in the Savelli family. She could not bear a coarse 
expression, which “suggested ugly thoughts to her ;” and her 
delicacy was so well known that everyone respected her presence, 
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and gradually a reform in conversation was effected. The word 
“ obscenity” is introduced because decency begins to be understood, 
and Tallemant thinks Madame de Rambouillet a shade too particular 
“even with her husband” in the choice of her expressions. The con- 
versation is modest, regular, as well as brilliant, and even galanterie 
respects the Blue Room. The guests of Arthénice are too much 
honoured by admission to her presence to risk banishment from it. 
She is no Pharisee, however, and her friendship for Mademoiselle 
Paulet shows that she is willing to reach out a helping hand to an 
erring sister. Her greatest pleasure is to prepare surprises; to 
build a room, and introduce her unsuspecting friends to it when 
it is finished and furnished for their reception ; to receive them at 
her country house, the Chateau de Rambouillet, with a procession 
of village girls crowned with flowers ; or to introduce them to an 
avenue lined with living statues, which descend from their pedestals 
and dance. 

But, with the Fronde, the innocent gaiety, the leisure for civilisa- 
tion, was broken up, and Paris became a city of division. The de 
Rambouillets stayed in the Rue St. Thomas until a short time 
before the Barricades, and then withdrew to their chateau in the 
country. When their return to Paris was again possible, Monsieur 
de Rambouillet had become. very blind, and yet nothing would 
induce him to confess his infirmity, and allow himself to be con- 
ducted, so that watching him became a constant strain upon the tact 
and affection of those about him. Nor had the hostile feeling subsided 
in Paris, and society upon the old easy footing was still impossible. 

In 1652 Monsieur de Rambouillet died, and the separation after 
fifty years of married life was a terrible blow to his widow, although 
consolation in her need did not fail her. “She told me,” says 
Tallemant, “with tears in her eyes, she who scarcely ever weeps, that 
Mademoiselle Paulet had been a great comfort to her.” Her son-in- 
law, M. de Montausier, was most disinterested, and told Madame de 
Rambouillet that so long as she lived she was to dispose of everything, 
and that he would touch none of the property which fell by inherit- 
ance to his wife. At the Hotel, Madame de Montausier had her late 
father’s rooms arranged for herself and her husband, that they might 
occupy them and be near Madame de. Rambouillet as much as 
possible ; and when the apartment was ready, and everything 
finished, to spare her mother the pain of breaking down before 
witnesses at the sight of the once-familiar rooms, she would allow no 
one, not even kind Montausier himself, to be present at her first visit 
to them. Upon another occasion there was some amicable strife 
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between Madame de Rambouillet and her model son-in-law. Some 
money long due to him from the Treasury as Governor of 
Xaintonge was paid in, and, as her income was in arrears, he insisted 
upon her taking it. This, however, she refused todo. “ My grand- 
mamma,” said little Julie de St. Maure, Julie’s daughter, who was 
always saying sharp things, “you say my papa is obstinate, but 7 
think it is you who are a great deal the more obstinate of the two.” 

Madame de Rambouillet had a religious mind, and as age gently 
advanced, sparing her “all shocking incommodities,” and leaving 
her the beauty of her person and the clearness of her mind to the 
last, religion became her greatest comfort. She who, like Moliére’s 
pattern savante, had had “du savoir sans vouloir qu'on le sut,” and 
who had been rarely guilty of authorship, composed many prayers 
which Jarry copied out fair for her. She lived to see Madame 
de Montausier appointed governess of the Dauphin,' her grandchild 
Julie Maure de Saint Maure married to a son of the Duke D’Usts, 
and her daughter Madame de Grignan die ; and in 1665, at the age of 
seventy-seven, she also died. 

A She was buried in the Church of the Carmelites, Faubourg St. 
Antoine. “She had,” said Godeau the Bishop of Vence, “the 
heart of a Christian and Roman,” and she died without fear, and 
without regret for the world. Her life had presented in many 
respects the“appearance of unusual success and happiness, but she 
had known the bitterness of sorrow: it would have been strange 
if a woman with her nature had escaped the common lot of those 
who love and feel. Of some of her sorrows we know something, 
others remain hidden. She almost forgot in her later years that 
there had ever been any joy for her in life, and wrote for herself 
an epitaph which Ménage preserved in his commentaries upon 
Malherbe’s poetry, and in which she struck that mournful note, 
universa vanitas, which the great men of the world and the preachers 
of all ages have so often sounded : 

Here lies Arthénice, freed from the rigours 

With which rigorous fate has always pursued her ; 

And if, oh! passer-by, thou wouldst reckon her sorrows, 

Thou needst but to reckon the number of her days. 

MARGARET MARY MAITLAND. 

' Madame de Montausier became governess of the Dauphin in 1661, and died 
in 1671, it is said, of a broken heart because, deceived herself by the King as 
to the nature of his relations with Madame de Montespan, she had in her turn 
unwittingly betrayed the Queen’s trust in her. The discovery of the King’s 
treachery, and the revelation that in serving him she had been unconsciously 
assisting him to deceive the Queen, so preyed upon Madame de Monitausier’s 
mind that she gradually fell into a state of ill-health, from which she never 
recovered, and which ended in her death, 
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WHERE WAS KING STEPHEN 
BURIED? 


F the question which heads this chapter were put to the general 

public, nine-tenths would probably look upon it in the light of 

a riddle, whilst the small contingent remainder, strong in the belief 

that histories for the people partake of the nature of inspired writings, 

would confidently answer, “ At Faversham Abbey.” And yet the 

question rémains, Where really reposes the body of one of the 
greatest and most unhappy of England’s kings ? 

Let us go back to the old chronicles for information. Of course 
the Gesta Stefani will not assist, because they end soon after the 
death of Prince Eustace, which was probably also his father’s death- 
blow ; Capgrave’s “Chronicle of England” bears this testimony : 
“Stevene the Kyng dyed the VIII. Kalend of April, byried at Fevers- 
ham, which hous he mad.” That this date is utterly wrong it is un- 
necessary to say ; innumerable authorities place the decease as more 
than six months later, notably Diceto and Henry of Huntingdon. 
Next we come to that portion of the chronicle usually attributed to 
William of Malmesbury, which was properly due to the care of the 
learned Prior of Belvoir known as Roger of Wendover, who died in 
the monastery of St. Albans, 6th May, 1227. He speaks thus: 
“The same year died the brave and pious King Stephen, on the 
25th of October ; his body was buried in the monastery of Faversham, 
which he had himself founded, and where, a short time before, his 
wife Matilda and Eustace their son had been buried.” In each of 
these cases it should be noted that reference is made to the year 
A.D. 1154 and to the old-style reckoning. 

After this we get little information which can be taken as bearing 
upon the subject in any decisive manner. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant note is that made by Sir Richard Baker, of whom that first of 
gentlemen, Sir Roger de Coverley, thought so highly. He says that 
the great English King died suddenly in the monastery at Dover, 
25th October, 1154, immediately after an interview—the object of 
which is not disclosed—with ‘ Theodorik, Earl of Flanders,” and 
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was buried at Faversham. But here comes in the question, Was he 
really so buried? It seems evident that the death was sudden and 
unexpected, even though the cause be unknown; it is by no meatis 
improbable that it may have been the result of some disease which 
rendered immediate burial necessary ; and even waiving this suppo- 
sition, the troubled state of the realm would have been a sufficient 
reason for an immediate and secret burial by King Stephen’s followers 
of the body of that master whom all worshipped and would have 
been eager to shield from all possible profanation. 

And the facts seem to be these, viz.: that some seven centuries 
were to elapse before the true resting place of the chivalrous Count 
of Blois, “ saint, scholar, soldier, and statesman,” as was said of a yet 
more noble English hero, should be found. This is how it was 
found, in such a manner as must carry conviction to the minds 
of all who are not determined against conviction. In Dover there 
is an old church dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin; it contains 
some of perhaps, the finest Early Norman work—apart from the chapel 
in the Tower of London—existing in this country. In the year 1843 
it was found necessary to relay the pavement at the west end of the 
nave of this church, and in raising the flags for that purpose a sin- 
gular discovery was made. It must be borne in mind that to the 
south of the site to be spoken of an altar had originally stood—from 
its position it can hardly have been the high altar, though even that is 
possible, as orientation was originally held to depend upon the special 
position of the sanctuary. However, the explorers came upon what 
has been described as “the softened remains of a heavy four-inch 
oaken sea-chest ; inclosing a fine, shapely, trefoil-headed lead coffin, 
about five feet long.” Time had loosened the covering of this latter, 
and when, with pardonable curiosity, it was raised, there was disclosed 
the figure of a man of small but athletic proportions, in a singular state 
of preservation. The verger, who was present on the occasion, and 
from whose lips I derive much of my information, assured me that 
the perfume of the embalmment pervaded the whole church when the 
coffin was opened ; I had this from him when visiting Dover with 
the Royal Archzological Institute—of which I was then secretary— 
in the year 1878. I must return to the words of the worthy Vicar, 
the Rev. John Puckle, M.A., who has done all in his power to pre- 
serve the memory of the great Stephen: “ The thick brown hair, 
moustache, whiskers, and pointed beard, were in natural condition. 
The integument and fibre of the flesh were changed in little other than 
colour (dark olive) ; which became in no way affected by contact with 
the outer air ; the preservation being due to such a costly embalming 
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as one only reads of in rare regal interments.” Now the question 
arises, Was this the embalmed body of King Stephen, hastily deposited 
in the church of the town where he avowedly died, and never after 
removed, first, on account of the national troubles, then because of 
forgetfulness? Everything tends to prove this to be the case. At 
the time two experts from the British Museum were summoned to 
inspect the body—of which it may be remarked that Mr. Puckle, 
himself no mean artist, made a drawing—and the result of their 
researches tended to show that this was the body of Stephen of Blois. 
There was but one other noted person recorded as having died at 
Dover—he was an unnamed follower of Mary of Scotland ; but inas- 
much as he was as deformed as David Rizzio, this soldierly corpse 
could not have been his ; and it is worthy of note that the beautiful 
sad face is that which we have always been shown as that of King 
Stephen. Whether or not his heart lay in the now desecrated and 
vanished abbey of Faversham matters little. There was a time when 
the heart of Richard Coeur de Lion was one of the treasures of the 
Rouen Museum ; we cannot even guess where sleeps Harold God- 
winson ; but let us at least cherish the resting-places of those amongst 
our heroes whose last bed we can identify. There is a talk of placing 
a brass to mark the spot where lies that great and unhappy king whose 
reign will for ever be remembered by the Battle of the Standard. 





B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue INDUCTION BALANCE AND PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s WOUND. 


“ oe a practical man; I don’t care for your theories, I judge by 

results.” Such is the declaration that commonly issues from 
the mouths of the shallowest and most short-sighted, in fact, the 
most unpractical of human beings. To such men the wondrous 
movements of a radiometer have no interest unless they can turn a 
grindstone. Men of intelligence, endowed with soundly practical 
intellects, even though no scientific experts, are able to under- 
stand that the discovery of broad natural truths, #.¢., great scientific 
laws or principles, must precede their practical application, 
and that any such discovery, however recondite it may at first 
appear, may sooner or later become of practical value. This 
has been remarkably illustrated in the application of Hughes’s 
induction balance by the surgeons attending President Garfield, 
whose condition is watched with such filial anxiety by every true 
Englishman. 

Turning to the paper read by Prof. Hughes at the Royal Society 
on May 15, 1879, I find that he defines his researches as an “attempt 
to investigate the molecular construction of metals and alloys.” That 
a purely philosophical inquiry into such molecular mysteries should 
have enabled the surgeon to ascertain the position and dimensions of 
a bullet lodged in the human body, and to do so without any probing 
or even touching the wound itself,—thereby saving a vast amount 
of torture,—is only one more added to the multitude of instances 
of purely scientific researches undertaken without any so-called 
“ practical” object, having led to important practical results. 
The whole history of modern civilisation is simply a collection of 
such instances. 

Without entering upon details that would be interesting only to 
electricians, I may state that when a current of electricity is started 
along a wire, it induces a current in an opposite direction along 
another wire that is near to it, and that such a secondary current may 


be used to excite a telephone or enable it to communicate any given 
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sound. It will be easily understood that two such currents may be 
made to neutralise each other, if they are exactly equal and pass in 
contrary directions. 

Prof. Hughes’s induction balance is so constructed that there shall 
be two such balancing currents so attached to a telephone that the 
silence of the latter shall indicate the exact balance of the currents. 
Anything disturbing this balance by giving preponderance to one or 
other of the currents brings forth a sound, and the magnitude of the 
disturbance can be measured by balancing it with another disturber 
acting in contrawise. 

A piece of metal is such a disturber, and its disturbing power 
depends on its dimensions and composition. Thus, silver chemically 
pure, of the size and form of a shilling, produces a disturbance 
(on the scale fixed by Prof. Hughes) equal to 125 degrees, while 
a shilling itself gives only 115 degrees, the difference being due 
to the copper in the alloy. On the same scale, the disturbance 
due to copper = 100; zinc=80; lead=38; bismuth=10. So 
definite are the disturbances due to given quality and quantity of 
metal, that a magical divination may be made, which is thus described 
by Prof. Hughes: “If a person puts one or several coins into one 
pair of coils, the amount or nominal value being unknown to myself, 
I have only to introduce into the opposite coils different coins 
successively, as I should weights into a scale, and when perfect 
balance is announced by the silence, the amount in one box will not 
only be of the same nominal value, but of the same kind of coin.” 

Again, he says “ If we take two English shilling-pieces fresh from 
the Mint, and if they are absolutely identical in form, weight, and 
material, they will be completely balanced by placing one of each in 
the two separate cells, provided that for these experiments there is 
an adjustable resting-place in each pair of coils, so that each coin 
may lie exactly in the centre of the vacant space between the primary 
and secondary coils. If, however, these shillings are in the slightest 
degree worn, or have a different temperature, we at once perceive 
this difference, and, if desired, measure it by the sonometer, or by 
lifting the supposed heaviest coin at a slight distance from the fixed 
centre line, the amount of degrees that the heaviest coin is withdrawn 
will show its relative mass or weight as compared with the lightest. 
I have thus been able to appreciate the difference caused by simply 
rubbing the shilling between the fingers, or the difference of tempera- 
ture by simply breathing near the coils.” 

This being possible, the determination of the presence or absence 
of such a mass of metal as a bullet, and the finding of its exact 
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position inside the body, merely demands a modification of the 
apparatus. The bullet cannot be brought like the shilling to the 
coils, but the coils connected by long wires with the rest of the 
instrument may be brought near to the bullet on either side, and the 
moment when it is equidistant between them determined. This can 
be further checked by a balancing bullet correspondingly situated in 
reference to the other fixed couple of coils, as in the balancing of the 
coins, excepting that in the surgical use it is the distance of the 
disturbing metal that is the main object of determination. 

This method of superseding the painful and dangerous probing of a 
healing wound does in surgery what the stethoscope does in medicine 
for the diagnosis of lung disease. The analogy to the stethoscope is 
curiously complete, for in both cases hearing takes the place of 
vision ; the ear, aided by science, is enabled to see that which is 
invisible to the eye. 


OZONE AT THE SEASIDE. 


OW that we are all at the seaside, something about ozone is 

seasonable, especially seaside ozone. The idea that the air 

over the ocean is more highly charged with ozone than that over 

the land has been much disputed, and yet the general properties ot 

what we call “ sea air” are quite in accordance with the hypothesis 

that it contains more than an average supply of this active form of 
oxygen. 

I have a theory of my own on the subject, which I will hereby 
communicate. It was suggested thus : 

Walking on the Deal beach at night with a stout stick in my 
hand, I observed flasheszof pale light whenever I thrust the end of 
the stick forcibly into the shingle. The nature of the action was 
soon discovered. The stick, in forcing its way among the pebbles, 
caused some of them to rub against each other. 

This reminded me of an experiment of my schoolboy days, 
when I carried a couple of quartz pebbles (“ milk stones” we called 
them) in my pocket, in order to astonish my schoolfellows and others 
by “ flashing fire” in the dark. This was done by pressing the 
stones together as firmly as possible, and then rubbing them one 
against the other. A considerable amount of light is given out at 
the surfaces of contact, sufficient to illuminate the whole of the 
translucent pebbles. 

The experiment did not end here. The next part consisted in 
smelling the “sulphur” on the rubbed surfaces. With the recollection 
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of the flash in the schoolboy experiment came that of the so-called 
sulphurous odour, which, although so long forgotten, at once sug- 
gested the odour of the electric machine which led Schénbein to the 
discovery of ozone. 

I then picked up some of the flint pebbles, rubbed them as of 
yore, saw the flash, and smelt the “ sulphur,” which I now recognized 
as ozone. 

If ozone be thus generated by the rubbing together of siliceous 
pebbles, the dashing of the waves upon the shore, and the rattling of 
the shingle pebbles or rubbing of sand particles together, may explain 
the origin of the ozone that has been found in the spray of the waves 
that break on the shore. 


THE PASSIvITY OF IRON. 


HIS subject has lately been brought before the French Acade- 
micians by M. L. Varenne. EPut many readers will ask what 
it means. It is this: 

Nitric acid acts very powerfully on most metals, dissolving them 
furiously with evolution of pungent red fumes. Iron is thus attacked, 
but it behaves in a manner that appears rather capricious. Under 
certain conditions it becomes proof against the violent chemical 
energies of nitric acid, and the acid behaves like mere water. The 
iron is then said to be passive. Generally speaking, iron becomes 
passive at once, if dipped in concentrated nitric acid ; if the acid is 
slightly diluted, oxidation and solution with violent effervescence 
make a start when the iron is immersed, but they stop almost imme- 
diately afterwards, As the dilution is increased, the length of time 
intervening between the action and its sudden cessation increases 
proportionately. When the acid is diluted beyond a certain degree 
of weakness it acts on the iron without any cessation whatever. 

If, however, a piece of iron that is thus freely soluble in such 
dilute nitric acid be now plunged into strong acid, and then carefully 
and slowly, without agitation, be reintroduced to its previous solvent, 
this is a solvent no longer ; the passivity of the iron that was started 
in the strong acid is now maintained in the weak acid. 

All this is very puzzling, but M. Varenne suggests an explanation 
which I think is correct. He supposes that the gas which is first 
evolved on the surface of the metal adheres to it and forms a pro- 
tecting film. This is in accordance with the fact that if iron that 
has been rendered passive by strong acid be then plunged in dilute 
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acid, it loses its passivity it agitated so as to disturb the film of gas. 
Also, that the passive state is not assumed in vacuo. Besides these 
facts, he mentions the brilliant appearance of the passive iron as 
showing the adhering film of gas. 

That iron is much addicted to film itself by gaseous adhesion is 
shown by many other facts, outside of those stated by M. Varenne. 

The well-known experiment of floating a needle on water illus- 
trates it. It is not the needle merely that floats, but the needle plus 
the considerable quantity of air adhering to it. This may be seen by 
observing the position of the needle. It rests below the general 
surface of the water, in a hollow which constitutes its own little 
air-boat. 

A still more striking experiment may be made. Common 
calcined magnesia is a remarkably light powder ; an ounce fills a 
bottle that will hold above a pound of ‘iron filings. Having settled 
this point, sprinkle some of the magnesia on water—say from a 
pepper-box—then do the same with some iron filings. 

The magnesia sinks readily, the iron filings float. Force some of 
the filings down, and you will see the reason of their previous float- 
ing in the envelope of air they carry with them. 


MILK AND CONTAGION. 


N experiment made some time since by Bollinger deserves 
more serious consideration than it has received. He took half 
of a litter of pigs from a healthy sow and fed them with the milk 
of a scrofulous cow, the diseased condition of which was afterwards 
proved by fost-mortem examination. Two pigs were killed at regular 
intervals, one of those fed on the cow’s milk, the other on the milk of 
the sow. All the latter were found to be healthy, while all of those fed 
on the scrofulous milk were more or less affected with tuberculosis. 
Now that stall feeding so largely prevails, especially in and about 
large towns, the animals thus deprived of fresh air and natural exer- 
cise are liable to very human-like diseases. Consumptive cows are 
common enough, and there is good reason to conclude that human 
beings are as susceptible as pigs to scrofulous contagion. This is 


‘especially the case with delicate children. 


In all cases where commercial milk from unknown cows is used, 
it should be boiled, in order to destroy the germs (bacteria, probably) 
of disease, whether they be germs derived from the parent cow, or 
foreign germs introduced by subsequent contact of the milk with 
impure air or impure hands or vessels, 
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We lose a little by such boiling, the “ scum ” which floats on the 
top of boiling milk being the albumen which is coagulated by the 
heat, and usually, though not necessarily, wasted. 

Condensed milk is free from the risk of contagion, having been 
reduced in bulk by boiling, and even raised to the boiling point of 
syrup, which is considerably higher than that of pure water or 
ordinary milk, 


SEED POTATOES. 


ERMAN professors are doing much useful work by applying 
strict inductive methods to the experimental investigation of 
agricultural problems. C. Kraus has thus compared the yield of 
potatoes and artichokes that were set in the ground in three different 
conditions—rst, fresh ; 2nd, slightly decayed ; 3rd, much decayed. 
The results were decidedly in favour of the decayed sets. ‘The fresh 
tubers made the earliest start of stems and leaves above ground ; 
but the final yield of useful tubers was greater from the slightly de- 
cayed than from the fresh tubers, and greatest of all from the highly 
decayed. This was especially the case when large tubers were 
selected for the sets. The now common practice of using small 
tubers as sets is not favoured by the results of these experi- 
ments. The advantage of larger sets is especially shown when 
they are decayed and the weather dry. The results of experiments 
on Jerusalem artichokes correspond with those on potatoes. I 
assume that the term “decayed” is used rather in the sense of 
withered than rotten. Ifso, I have an experiment in progress that 
appears likely to corroborate the above. In the autumn of last year 
I set aside some potatoes that I had grown myself for seed. ‘They 
were forgotten until about the middle of. June, when I found them 
miserably shrivelled from the dryness of the drawer in which they 
had been spread, but with some promising sprouts. I put them in 
the ground with small expectations, but they are now flourishing 
remarkably so far as stems and leaves are concerned, I will report 
hereafter as to the tubers, 


ArcTic CLIMATE. 


HERE are few subjects on which popular fallacies are more 
widespread and persistent than this. I]am surprised at the 

large proportion of educated people who still express the idea that 
the balloon voyage projected by Commander Cheyne will encounter 
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serious difficulties on account of intense cold in the upper regions of 
the air during an Arctic summer. 

Winter in the Arctic regions is bitterly, horribly cold—and why? 
Simply because the sun is altogether below the horizon for months ; 
and all this time the earth is radiating its heat into space and receiving 
none in return. 

The geographical school-books—ay, and even some of the most 
pretentious of the modern treatises on “ Physiography”—are very 
unsound on this point. They dwell on the “obliquity” of the sun’s 
rays as the prime cause of the differences of climate that are con- 
nected with difference of latitude ; whereas this is but a minor factor, 
the major being the absence of the sun. 

We all had opportunities during the recent hot weather of com- 
paring the difference between 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. as regards temperature. 
Yet the altitude of the sun and the obliquity of his rays were the 
same at either of these hours ; or we may compare 8 A.M. with 4 P.M., 
or 7 A.M. with 5 P.M. 

The morning hours followed the night, during which the sun was 
absent ; the afternoon hours followed the daytime, and proved the 
effect of the previous sunshine of only a few hours. 

What, then, must be the effect of sunshine, even with very oblique 
rays, when it continues for two or three months without any nocturnal 
cessation ? 

This question is best answered by the actual facts of Arctic 
summer climate. 

In Arctic Norway the weather is not merely mild in summer time, 
but actually hot, though very variable. I spent two summers there. 
The first was oppressively hot ; the second so totally different, that 
those who were with me could scarcely believe my description of the 
first. The difference between Naples and Edinburgh is not greater 
than the difference between Troms6 and Tromsé on corresponding 
weeks of those two summers. This was due to the fact that in the 
first case the air contained but little aqueous vapour, and the sun 
therefore was shining on and on all day and all night, his heat accu- 
mulating on the earth without the break of darkness. The second 
summer was a very humid one; the air was comparatively opaque to 
the solar heat rays, and thus they did but little work, in spite of their 
continuance. Even the potatoes failed that year from sheer lack of 
warmth. 

I have walked thirty miles per day under the July sun of Italy, 
but never felt more oppressed by summer heat than in the course of 
a walk up the Tromsdal to visit a camp of Laplanders. This valley 
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is 3° north of the Arctic circle. On board the steam-packet out at 
sea, where the heat was less oppressive than on shore, the thermo- 
meter on July 17th stood at 77° in the saloon below the deck, at 92° 
in the smoking-saloon on deck, and 108° in the sun. At Alten, 34° 
north of the Arctic circle, barley has been seen to grow two and a half 
inches, and peas three inches in twenty-four hours. At Hammerfest, 
still further north, the hay is made in a month after the snow has left 
the ground. 

The climatic horrors of Siberia have long been a fruitful theme in 
popular geography. It has been described as a region of hopeless 
barrenness ; and the descriptions of recent explorations of that 
country have come upon many as startling geographical revelations. 
These have verified the intensity of the winter cold, but have shown 
that under the snow that covers the plains is a well-protected vegeta- 
tion, that starts into wonderful luxuriance directly the continuous 
summer sunshine has thawed the snow. 

In Greenland, from which most of our descriptions of Arctic 
climate are derived, the summer is marred by the glaciers, which fill 
up all the valleys and flow down into the fjords and sea-channels, 
where, by their immersion in salt water, a freezing mixture is 
produced. 

The summer temperature is reduced by these glaciers just as it is 
in Switzerland, where a few steps carries the tourist from the scorch- 
ing hill-side to the frigid atmosphere that stands over the glacier, and 
has such a curious exhilarating effect directly he steps upon the ice. 

The Siberian plains are fed by no such accumulations of moun- 
tain ice, and hence the sun does its full work in warming the earth 
directly the snow has vanished. 

A balloon floating well above the Greenland ice would enjoy a 
luxurious summer climate ; the sun would shine upon it continuously, 
and some part of its rotundity would always receive perpendicular 
rays, even with the sun on the horizon. The elevation above the 
lower humid atmosphere would remove much of the chief cause of 
the difference between the direct heating power of the polar and 
tropical sun rays—viz., the absorption of a greater quantity of heat by 
aqueous vapour through which the oblique rays usually travel. 


Arctic DAYLIGHT. 


NTIMATELY connected with the above subject is the effect of 
continuous daylight on vegetation. Dr. Schubeler, of Christiania, 
has devoted above thirty years to the study of this subject, His 
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researches curiously retute the generally received notions concerning 
the brilliancy of tropical vegetation as compared with that of the 
north. 

Dr. Schubeler finds that flowers growing within and about the 
Arctic circle are larger and deeper in colour than corresponding 
species growing farther south. This is the case with garden flowers 
and such plants as field peas, beans, &c. Wheat and maize grown 
in Norway have a richer yellow brown than that growing farther 
south. 

He imported seeds of grain from Ohio and Bessarabia and planted 
them in Norway. They acquired each year a richer and darker 
colour, and finally reached the full depth of tint of the home-grown 
winter wheats. 

The same with flowers grown from imported seeds; they increased 
not only in colour but in size also, and the farther north they were 
carried, the more decided was the change. Among other instances 
he specifies the Veronica serpyllifolia, which changes from a pale to a 
dark blue as it goes farther north, and the 7rientalis Europea, which 
changes from white to pink. 

My own observations confirm these. The most striking example 
that I remember is that of the saxifrage commonly known as 
“London pride.” The bunches of flowers which in the latitude 
of London are but little larger than currant bunches, grow in Norway 
to the dimensions of large bunches of grapes, especially in the far 
north, where they hang in surprising luxuriance on the inaccessible 
faces of bare perpendicular rocks, their roots bedded in the im- 
perceptible crevices of the precipice. 

Not only are the size and colours of flowers thus developed by 
the continuous sunlight, but their aroma is also intensified. This 
applies to all parts of the plant. The intensification of the flavour 
of savoury garden plants renders some of them almost uneatable in 
Scandinavia. Thus the white stick celery, grown with all our 
gardener’s precautions, and not distinguishable in appearance from 
plants imported from Covent Garden market, had a sharp unpleasant 
taste when compared with the English plant. The same with 
garlic, shalot, and onions. 

The following was written twenty-five years ago, and describes 
what I witnessed when Dr. Schubeler was beginning his researches, 
of which I was then totally ignorant:—“ A little before reaching Ovne 
or Aune station there were some of the most magnificent banks of 
pansies I ever beheld. Several patches of above 100 square yards 
were covered with an unbroken carpet of these beautiful flowers ; 
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the variety, richness, and harmony of their colours were most exquisite; 
they saturated the atmosphere far around with a delicious aroma 
which was almost intoxicating in its concentration when I slept upon 
them for an hour or two; the sunbeams poured upon me with 
a roasting heat, the rooks were cawing above, and the river rumbling 
below.” This was on the northern slope of the Dovrefjeld moun- 
tains, on the highway to Trondhjem. 

All the wild and cultivated fruits that can be ripened at all in 
Norway have more aroma and characteristic flavour than those which 
are grown farther south. The strawberries, cherries, bilberries, and 
other wild marsh and wood berries, all exemplify this. I can con- 
firm Dr. Schubeler’s conclusions as regards the wild strawberries and 
the berries. Our bilberries are but poor things compared with the 
large, luscious, and splendidly coloured “blue berry” of the 
Norwegian fields, 

The increase of aroma and heightening of flavour is accompanied 
with diminished sweetness as we proceed north. The golden-drop 
plum and greengage of Christiania or Trondhjem, although large, 
well-coloured, and rich in aroma, are deficient in sweetness. In like 
manner, the Rhenish and other northern vineyards produce wines of 
finer aroma and flavour than those of Spain and Portugal, but they 
are less alcoholic on account of the smaller quantity of sugar which 
by its fermentation produces the alcohol. 

Therefore it is inferred that the light produces aroma, and heat 
produces sweetness, but I doubt the accuracy of this conclusion. 

My own opinion is that the difference is all due to “ime ; that in 
the north the continuous daylight, and the day-heat also, develop the 
fruit so rapidly that there is not sufficient time for the conversion of 
the starch and woody fibre into sugar to be fully effected, and I base 
this demand for time on such well-known facts as the ripening of our 
sweetest pears, many of which when gathered in the autumn are 
hard and sour, but become lusciously sweet by merely storing them 
until December or January, or even later. Oranges and other fruits 
sweeten in like manner after they are gathered, without the help of 
any notable amount of either light or heat. 

The summer in Norway begins so late and ends so early that the 
snow often falls upon the cherries before they are gathered. I have 
feasted on currants, cherries, and strawberries plucked from the 
bushes and trees in September, the beginning of this month being 
the height of the season for such fruits there, the winter following 
immediately, 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


MOopDERN TASTE IN OLD Books. 


UBLIC taste as regards old books is no less fluctuating than 
in other matters. A genuine collector, such as Dibdin con- 
ceived and described, still delights in large-paper copies, books 
printed on vellum, and the like, and still prizes an Aldine Virgil, a 
Giunti Decameron, a Bodoni Homer, or an Elzevir Ragionamenti, to 
say nothing of Guttenburgs, Caxtons, Valdarfers, and other treasures 
which can only be seen in the library of the millionaire. The general 
taste, however, has recently taken a strange direction, and the ordi- 
nary book-buyer occupies himself almost exclusively with original 
editions of Shelley, Ruskin, Tennyson, Dickens, Cruikshank, and 
other writers or artists of the present century. Classics are for the 
present a drug, and I have purchased lately at book-stalls for a few 
shillings books which, at the beginning of the century, would have 
brought as many pounds. That the modern taste is in part fictitious, 
stimulated by booksellers who, unable to obtain rarities, try to force a 
taste for a class of works they are still able to supply, may be 
conceded. A student of Shelley is, of course, anxious to have the 
earliest obtainable text of a given poem, which was probably more 
or less mutilated in succeeding editions. What may be the attraction 
of works of this class to an average book-buyer, I am unable to 
conjecture. 


Kinprep Tastes OF LONDON AND Paris. 


ORE significance is assigned to the taste of which I speak, ia 
consequence of a fancy absolutely analogous having arisen 

in France. The principal booksellers of Paris will point to their 
early Molitres and Corneilles, their Froissarts and Ronsards, Marots 
and Alan Chartiers, lying upon their shelves with a stiff price recorded 
in the first volume, while a first edition of Théophile Gautier or 
of Victor Hugo will go for its weight in gold. In a Paris cata- 
logue now before me, “Les Rayons et Les Ombres,” 1840, of M. 
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Hugo, is priced 100 francs ; while an uncut edition of “Les Chants du 
Crépuscule,” 1835, is left unpriced, its cost being a matter not to be 
rashly settled. I have been told of a copy of the first edition of 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin,” by Théophile Gautier, being put at a 
price which would almost secure a First Folio Shakespeare. Illustrated 
books of the early part of the century, and those of the last century, 
with designs by Eisen, have been sold for incredible sums: I 
remember being offered in Scotland for five pounds an edition of 
Dorat’s works which would now be worth going to the Antipodes to 
fetch, 


SELF-IMPOSED STARVATION. 


F Elwes, the miser, who was a country gentleman of consider- 
able means, it is recorded that he picked up in the street and 
wore for years a scratch-wig which a beggar had discarded, Discom- 
fort is, of course, to a miser a matter of secondary importance. 
What is, however, to be said of the man who, with gold in his posses- 
sion, starves himself to death, and is found dead of the most terrible of 
sufferings with the money that would have saved him in his desiccated 
hand? Such was recently the case with a man on whose body a 
coroner’s jury sat in London. Most commonly the miser’s victims 
are his horses, his servants, his family. In this case, a base nature 
furnishes an ample explanation. What form of disease, however— 
since disease it must be—induces a man to take the slowest of known 
deaths, and that most full of torment, when he might “his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin,” or take any of the thousand exits 
described by Mr. Browning— 
There are byways provided ; 
The heart-sick traveller, in the pageant world, 
Slips out by letting the main mask defile 
By the conspicuous portal. 


In employing the word disease, all is supposed to be said. Shall we 
ever, I wonder, possess a psychological science even of the most 
empirical kind ? 


AN Estimate or Topacco. 


T is obvious that arguments against the abuse of an article like 
opium do not necessarily apply to its moderate use. In the 
case of a free and virile race, needless restrictions are harmful, as 
depriving the people of that habit of self-control on the part of 
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individuals in which the real strength of a nation consists. Once 
take charge of what men shall drink or smoke, and you not only 
reduce them to the level of children, taking from them the sense 
of responsibility ; but, as experience has always shown, you give 
them a mischievous pleasure in evading the action of laws they 
ought to approve and support. There is a disposition abroad to 
attempt tasks of this kind, the danger of which is, I fancy, not 
apparent to the humanitarians and zealots to whom it is attributable. 
As to the comparative use and good results of tobacco and alcohol, 
the two chief temptations of Englishmen, the last word is not said. 
This rather lengthy exordium serves to introduce a praise of tobacco 
which I have lately encountered in an unexpected quarter. As few 
of my readers are likely to see it elsewhere, I extract it from the 
folio tome in which it is buried. It is in the form of a species of 
dialogue or parable, and is entitled— 


* THE TOBACCONIST. 


HERE were two Maids talking of Husbands, which is for the 
most part the Theam of their Discourse, and the subject of 
their Thoughts. 

The one said, I would not marry a man that takes Tobacco for 
anything. 

Then, said the other, It is likely you will have a Fool for your 
Husband; for Tobacco is able to make a Fool a Wiseman : and though 
it doth not always work wise Effects, by reason some Fools are 
beyond all improvement ; yet it never fails where any improvement 
is to be made. 

Why, said the first, what wise Effects does it work ? 

The second said, it composes the mind, it busies the thoughts, 
represents several Objects to the mind’s view, settles and stays the 
Senses, clears the Understanding, strengthens the Judgment, spies out 
Errors, evaporates Follies, heals Ambition, comforts Sorrow, abates 
Passion, excites to Noble Actions, digests Conceptions, enlarges 
Knowledge, elevates Imaginations, creates Fancies, quickens Wit, 
and makes Reason Pleader, and Truth Judge, in all disputes or 
Controversies betwixt Right and Wrong. 

The first said, It makes the Breath stink. 

You mistake, said the second ; it will make a stinking Breath 
sweet. 

It is a Beastly Smell, said the first. 
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-Said the second, Civet is a Beastly Smell, and that you will 
thrust your Nose to, although it be an Excrement ; and for anything 
we know, so is Ambergreece ; whien Tobacco is a sweet and pleasant, 
wholesome and medicinable Herb.” 


FEMALE PRAISE OF TOBACCO. 


— whom, it will be asked, is attributable this whimsical 
eulogy? To no less a person than the “Thrice Noble, 
Illustrious, and Most Excellent Princess”—so is she described in 
the title-page of the work—the Duchess of Newcastle, the famous 
**Mad Meg,” as she was irreverently described, whose voluminous 
writings were the delight of Lamb, and whose individuality Sir 
Walter Scott describes. Did the august lady speak from experience? 
I wonder. She shared her husband’s banishment to the Low 
Countries, when the Puritans got the upper hand, and she may 
have there learned the virtues of the nicotian weed. That her 
husband smoked may be inferred, since, like a model wife as she 
was, she praises nothing that he did not approve. We may put 
this strange testimony beside the great passage in praise of 
tobacco of Charles Kingsley, and may oppose it to the famous 
counterblast of James the First, and the less-known treatise in the 
shape of a poem from Joshua Sylvester, “Tobacco Battered, and 
the Pipes Shattered (about their Eares that idlely Idolize so base 
and barbarous a Weed; or at least-wise over-love so loathsome 
Vanitie :) by a Volley of Holy Shot Thundered from Mount 
Helicon.” 


THE DucHEss OF NEWCASTLE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


HE second title of the scarce volume by the Duchess, from 
which the preceding parable is taken, so closely resembles the 
description of plays by Polonius, that the idea must have been 
derived from “ Hamlet.” It runs thus: “ Being several Feigned 
Stories, Comical, Ttagical, Tragi-comical, Poetical, Romancical, 
Philosophical, Historical, and Moral: some in Verse, some in Prose ; 
some Mixt, and some by Dialogues.” It is difficult to avoid adding 
from Polonius: “Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 

light.” 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





